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“You know, I never quite believed your refund story before!” 


. BOUT 3 o'clock one afternoon,” 

Ray Reese, Manager of our Cin- 
cinnati office, relates, “I got a call 
from a man wlio was on his way 
from northern Michigan to Florida. 
Said he’d lost his American Express 
Travelers Cheques and would arrive 
in Cincinnati sometime after five. 
Would the office be open’ Don’t 
worry, I told him, we’ll wait. When 
the customer arrived, we made the 
refund in a matter of minutes. That 
was when the customer said: ‘You 


know, I never quite believed your 


immediate refund story when I saw 
it in the ads—but I sure do now!’” 

Needless to say, Ray Reese had 
made another friend for American 
Express—but then nothing could be 
more natural for a man with diplo- 
macy in his background. Before com- 
ing to American Express, Ray had 
several overseas posts with the State 
Department Foreign Service. 

The Ray Reeses of American Ex- 
press are men of parts. Through 402 
offices around the world, they can 
help you arrange prompt, courteous, 


banking service for any of your cus- 
tomers—in a strange country, a strange 
language, either before they leave or 
while thev’re traveling. 

They know languages, customs, 
and people everywhere intimately. 
They provide a welcoming smile and 
a helping hand in everything from 
hotel reservations and customs clear- 
ance to arranging for baby sitters! 

In short, these men of American 
Express provide your customers with 
home-town service away from home, 
just about everywhere under the sun! 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Raymond E. Reese, District Manager, American Express, Cincinnati 
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Waikiki Beach in Honolulu 


ATCT AN 


as you call across town 


New underseas telephone cables now link 


United States mainland and the Hawaiian Islands 


Another historic advance in com- 
munication service has just been 


completed. 


For years you have been able to 
call Hawaii by radiotelephone. Now 
new telephone cables have been 
added, stretching for 2,400 miles 
under the Pacific Ocean, connect- 
ing the United States mainland 


and Hawaii. 


Added to the present radiotele- 
phone circuits, the new cable 
system provides more and faster 
and better service. It makes it 
possible for you to telephone to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands 
as clearly as you call across your 
own home town. Just give the 
operator your call. 


Bell Telephone System a 
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KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


The original certificate of incor- 
poration, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., February 
28, 1885, includes these pro- 


“« 


phetic words: . and each 
and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with 
each and every other city, town or 
place in said states and countries, 
and also by cable and other appro- 
priate means with the rest of the 
known world as may hereafter 


become necessary or desirable .. .”’ 












From Where We Sit... . 





[PRESIDENT JOSEPH C. WELMAN of the American Bankers 
Association paid a fine tribute on at least two recent 
occasions to assoeiations specializing in fields that run 
somewhat parallel to certain phases of the ABA’s own 
program of activities. Addressing the 42nd Annual Con- 
vention of the Financial Public Relations Association, 
Mr. Welman said, with reference to the considerable 
number of bankers associations organized along geo- 
graphical and functional lines, ‘““That is good, for each of 
the associations serves in a concentrated and intimate 
way some special aspect of banking... .”’ 

“Like others,’’ continued the ABA president, ‘“‘the 
Financial Public Relations Association has its own spe- 
cial place in this firmament. Your existence and vitality 
are proof of the importance of having in our banking 
system a variety of organizations which can permit ade- 
quate expression of varying interests and can deal ef- 
fectively with the multitude of problems confronting 
different localities and different types of institutions.” 


Mr. Welman stressed the inability of the ABA to 
concentrate in any “‘one field to the neglect of its other 
duties and obligations,’”’ and the importance of keeping 
it independent of any other association. “It can and it 
will maintain,” he continued, ‘‘a friendly, cooperative 
relationship with the other associations in the financial 
field; and notwithstanding some necessary overlap in 
activities, banking will be better served because of the 
existence of a strong, independent American Bankers 
Association and the existence of other banking associ- 
ations organized for specific purposes.” 

It will be noted at page 52 of this magazine that Mr. 
Welman spoke in much the same vein in the course of 
an address before last month’s annual convention of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 
And it is also worth noting in this connection that panel 
discussions led by members of Robert Morris Associates, 
the national association of bank loan officers and credit 
men, have been outstanding features of recent annual 
sessions of the ABA’s National Credit Conference. The 
close collaboration that is thus found to characterize re- 
lations between the ABA and the various other bankers 
organizations is of such long standing as to be taken by 
everyone in the industry as a matter of course. 

In banking, as in medicine, the general practitioner 
simply can’t specialize. The specialist does a better 
job in his specialty because of the greater amount of 
time, effort and concentrated attention he is able to 
devote to it. But, to pursue the analogy a little further, 
specialists, for the most part, have nothing like the de- 
gree of proficiency in all phases of the medical profession 
that is possessed by the general practitioner; and none 
of the organizations whose interests and activities are 
deliberately restricted to some one functional phase or 
territorial aspect of banking can possibly meet its over- 
all organizational needs. 

Which is to say that the ABA must have its diversity 
of committees and commissions if it is to adequately 
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About Organizational Specialization 








represent all of banking; and that each of these parts of 
the association can serve the unique purpose of relating 
the functions of its particular phase or aspect of banking 
to the whole in a way that would be impossible for an 
entirely separate group specializing in the same field. 
While the functions and activities of the specialized 
association overlap to some extent those of the ABA, 
such overlapping is all to the good. To hold to the 
contrary would be to say that there can be such a thing 
as laying too much stress on any aspect of good bank- 
ing. Any progress either can make toward the achieve- 
ment of better banking and stronger banks is comple- 
mentary to that of the other, and the efforts of each 
makes a greater contribution to the sum total of such 


progress because the other is pulling in the same direc- 
tion. 


The case for organizational specialization, however, 
doesn’t end there. Psychologists never tire of reminding 
us that interest spurs attention, that attention increases 
interest, and that all human progress may be attributed 
to the chain reaction thus established. But they go on 
to tell us that in order to achieve any really worth while 
results, attention must be both concentrated and sus- 
tained. 


No better demonstration of the working of this psy- 
chological principle could be found than that afforded 
by the specialized banking organization. 

Whether it be in the field of public relations or that 
of loans, investments, operations, or some one of the 
many phases of these banking functions, any intelligent 
handling of the problems presented requires that they 
receive individual treatment by men and women who 
are especially qualified by training and experience to 
deal with them. Those possessing these qualifications 
have found in the specialized organization an effective 
means of translating into action throughout their 
field of endeavor their own best thinking, and of bring- 
ing to bear on the problems with which they are con- 
tending the best specialized thinking of others. 

Not the least of the factors contributing to the effect- 
iveness of organizations in general is the sense of mis- 
sion—the strong spirit of teamwork—-that characterizes 
the attitudes of a group of people whose efforts are 
dedicated to a common objective. And no banker can 
better serve his own interests or those of his bank and 
community than by wholeheartedly participating in the 
activities of such a group. 


Editor 
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> “Everybody Knows More 
than Anybody,” 
VT In a free market price economy, all 
people vote by spending their money 


for what they want. In this continuous 
election, every penny counts toward 


Mi © | T ee L. Y telling producers what consumers will 


buy and what they will pay. 


Producers act as though guided by 
an “‘invisible hand’”’ and, on the basis 
of the price signals from consumers, 
decide what they will produce and 
how much. Each producer is free to 
go as far toward outdoing his com- 
petitors as his ability and resources 
will permit. Some make a great suc- 
cess. Others miscalculate and make a 
miserable failure. 
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The free market process for de- 
ciding what to produce, how much, 
and by whom, operates as though 
everybody knows more than anybody. 
Consumers make these decisions im- 
partially and impersonally .... 
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level rather than letting them fluc- 
tuate prevents consumers from regis- 
tering their opinions. Consumers are 
no longer free to decide not to buy 
since government takes from them 
through its tax authority, the dollars 
needed to pay producers the fixed 
support prices. Now that consumers 
are unable to tell producers what they 
want and do not want, it becomes 
necessary to apply arbitrary controls. 
Thus, controls and supports go hand 
in hand... 
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Every 2 minutes... .a seller makes a 


sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 
Government bond market at ‘the 


Continental Illinois 


Government bonds move here in less time than it takes to toss a salad. When you 
phone us to sel/, chances are the sale will be made before you hang up. When you 
phone us to buy, we'll probably have what you want “in stock”’ or close by. 

This is one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the world. 


It’s used freely by our correspondents and their customers. Why don’t you phone 
STate 2-9000 in Chicago, and use it, too? 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FINANCING BUSINESS 
C&I Loans: Contra-seasonal 


By month’s end it had become clear 
that the usual second-half upturn in 
business borrowings from banks was 
failing to materialize. In fact, com- 
mercial and industrial loans at the 
nation’s weekly reporting banks had 
declined $746 million since midyear, 
compared with a rise of $822 million 
in the like 1956 period. Only once 
before since 1947 had such loans de- 
clined between midyear and the end 
of October; that was in 1954. 


True, loans to such seasonal bor- 
rowers as food processors, commodity 
dealers and trade firms have risen 
over the last four months. But this 
rise has been smaller than in the 
corresponding period of 1956, and 
has been more than offset by sharp 
reductions in the bank indebtedness 
of metals and metal products manu- 
facturers and sales finance companies. 


Supply & Demand. The present 
contra-seasonal loan movement re- 
sults partly from the reduced ca- 
pacity of banks to expand loans and 
partly from the record volume of 
funds corporations have been raising 
in the capital market this year. 
Then, too, there are indications that 
over-all business demands for new 
money may be turning down. 


Despite the current decline in bus- 
iness borrowings from banks, total 
commercial and industrial loans out- 
standing at the weekly reporting banks 
still are at a very. high level: $31.4 
billion, up $2.2 billion over a year ear- 
lier and just $800 million under the 
all-time peak of a few months ago. 


Deals of the Month 


Among the more important corpo- 

rate money-raising operations report- 
ed last month: 
@ American Gas & Electric Co. ne- 
gotiated a $52 million bank loan 
agreement with the following: The 
First National City Bank of New 
York, Irving Trust Co., Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, The Hanover 
Bank, Manufacturers Trust Co., 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, Mel- 
lon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago, The North- 
ern Trust Co. and The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 
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The agreement provides that AGE 
may make the borrowings from the 
banks from time to time, with all bor- 
rowings maturing two years from the 
date of the initial borrowing. The 
loans will bear interest at !4 per cent 
above the prime commercial rate, and 
the company will have the right to 
extend the original maturity of the 
loans for an additional year, subject 
to the further approval of SEC. 

Proceeds from the loans will be 
used to invest in the common stocks of 
the subsidiary operating companies of 
the AGE system and, coupled with 
financing by the subsidiaries, will pro- 
vide the funds necessary to enable the 
system to complete its projected $670 
million construction program for the 
period 1957-60. It is expected that 
AGE will not be required to sell any 
additional shares of its common stock 
prior to 1960. 


@ The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. accepted a borrowing cost 
of 4.94 per cent to sell $250 million 
of 26-year, 5 per cent debentures. 
The successful bidders, represented 
by Morgan Stanley & Co., reoffered 
the issue at a price to yield 4.90 per 
cent. Proceeds of the sale will be 
used by AT&T for additions and 
improvements to Bell System tele- 
phone service. 

Last March AT&T sold a similar 
$250 million debenture issue at an 
interest cost to the company of 
4.34 per cent. 


@ The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
negotiated a $10 million loan agree- 
ment with The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. The agreement provides for 


89 to 61 


Following is the box score on the 
first 150 non-financial corporations 
reporting nine-month earnings to 


BANKERS MONTHLY: 
Nine-Month Profits—1957 vs. 1956 


No. of Companies Up Down 

118 Industrials........ 70 48 
13 Reitroads:............ 4 9 
VP WRB ne scccces 15 4 

150 Companies....... 89 61 
For nine-month bank earnings, 


see page 9. 





the company, which has been ex- 
panding rapidly in the private wire, 
facsimile and data processing fields, to 
borrow from the bank at different in- 
tervals, with all loans maturing two 
years from the date of the agreement. 
The loans will bear interest at 14 per 
cent above the prime commercial rate. 
Telegraph company officials said that 
the rate was pegged above the prime 
rate because of the length of time in- 
volved. Western Union will also have 
the right to extend the original matur- 
ity of the loans for an additional year. 

Walter P. Marshall, president of 
Western Union, said that, based on the 
present estimate of capital require- 
ments, no further financing would be 
necessary at this time. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCING 
Record Year ? 


A thumping $1.5 billion in state 
and local government bonds were 
sold during the third quarter of 1957 
to establish a new July-September 
record, the Investment Bankers As- 


sociation of America reported this 
month. That brings the total of 
tax-exempt bonds sold during the 


first nine months of the year to $4.9 
billion a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of about $6.6 billion. 

Despite the presence of a tight 
money market throughout the year, 
says IBA, the 1957 volume of mu- 
nicipal bond sales is certain to exceed 
that of any other year, with the 
possible exception of 1954. A record 
fourth-quarter volume will be re- 
quired to carry the 1957 total above 
the $7 billion level set in 1954; but 
the fourth quarter is off to a big 
start with $532 million in municipal 
bonds sold during the first 24 days 
of October. 

According to IBA’s figures, the 
backlog of recently authorized issues 
remains unusually large: of the $5 
billion in bonds authorized at elec- 
tions during the past 15 months, 
$3.4 billion were unsold as of October 
1. This should contribute toward 
the maintenance of a heavy volume 
of new issues coming into the market 
in the months ahead. 


The Leaders. Topping IBA’s list 
of the largest principal managing 
underwriters of new municipal issues 
in the third quarter were Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Ine. (with $122 million 
of new issues), Bank of America 
($111 million), The First National 
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The Bank that Beat Disaster! 


Brooks Bank and Trust Company of Tor- 
rington, Conn.—a Hanover correspondent 
—was hard-hit when the Naugatuck River 
overflowed its banks and flooded every- 


thing in its path. 


A foot of water covered the main banking 
floor. The bookkeeping and accounting de- 
partments were under five feet of debris 
and water. It was a discouraging situation, 
but the bank knew what it had to do... 
people look to a bank for financial assist- 


ance and guidance, and in a flood crisis 


they are more than ever dependent on it. 


Donning hip boots, the banking staff waded 
into their disaster-stricken building. Tem- 
porary headquarters were set up in a ga- 
rage. A Hanover representative hurried to 
Torrington with a bookkeeping machine 


and a supply of disaster loan applications. 


Brooks Bank and Trust Company was back 
in busirfess a few hours after the Naugatuck 
receded—beating disaster at its own 
game and helping to bring a crippled city 


to its feet. 


ANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HANOVER...THE BANK THAT’S PROUD OF ITS CORRESPONDENTS 
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City Bank of New York ($98 million), 
The Chase Manhattan Bank ($95 
million) and Bankers Trust Co. 
($61 million). Next came The First 
Boston Corp. ($42 million), Blyth 
& Co., Ine. ($41 million), The North- 
ern Trust Co. ($38 million), Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. ($38 million) and 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank ($35 
million). 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
Dual Role 


William V. Crowley, 64, president 
of The Fulton National Bank of At- 
lanta (resources: $177 million), last 
month was named to:the additional 
post of chief executive officer. In the 
latter capacity, he succeeds Erle 
Cocke, 62, who has resigned to become 
a director of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
Oct. 15). 


As the bank’s new chief executive 
officer and president, Mr. Crowley 
reaches the peak of a financial career 
spanning more than 40 years. After 
several years of early banking exper- 
ience in Atlanta, Miami and Chicago, 
he joined Fulton National as a vice 
president in 1929. He was elected first 
vice president of the bank in 1945, 
president in 1954. 


New Chief Exec 


Francis A. Smith, 59, last month 
was appointed chief executive officer 
of The Marine Trust Co. of Western 





WILLIAM V. CROWLEY 
Fulton National 
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New York (resources: $705 million) 
to succeed Charles H. Diefendorf, 67, 
who has been associated with the bank 
and its affiliates for 50 years. Mr. 
Smith, himself a 35-year veteran, also 
continues as president of Marine 
Trust Co., a post he has held since 
February 1956. 


Mr. Diefendorf is chairman of Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., the holding com- 
pany for the 13 Marine Midland 
banks, and also is a director of The 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York, General Baking Co., Erie Rail- 
road Co., The Carborundum Co., In- 
ternational Salt Co., Niagara Share 
Corp. and other companies. 


Realignment 


Charles E. Thwaite, Jr., 45, last 
month was elected president of Trust 
Co. of Georgia (assets: $189 million), 
succeeding Marshall B. Hall, 64, who 
moves up to vice chairman. Mr. 
Thwaite has been associated with 
Trust Co. of Georgia and its affiliated 
banks since 1934, was president of The 
Fourth National Bank of Columbus, 
Ga., from 1948 through last month. 
He also is a director of the latter bank 
and of Trust Co. of Georgia Associ- 
ates.* 


Mr. Hall had been president of 
Trust Co. of Georgia since January 
1948. His other directorships include 
Trust Co. of Georgia Associates, At- 
*A wholly-owned subsidiary of Trust Co. of 
Georgia that holds a substantial majority of the 


stock of each of six affiliated banks, and other 
securities. 





FRANCIS A. SMITH 
Marine Trust Co. 


lantic Steel Co. and Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Spin-Off Slate 


In September, Transamerica Corp. 
proposed a plan for reorganization de- 
signed to comply with the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Oct. 15). Under the plan, 
which is subject to governmental and 
stockholder approval, a new company, 
Firstamerica Corp., will succeed to 
Transamerica’s direct ownership in 
each of its 23 banking subsidiaries 
(combined assets: $3 billion). In a 
further action relating to the pro- 
posed spin-off, Transamerica’s board 
last month designated the following as 
the top officers of Firstamerica: John 
B. Bertero, chairman; Oscar H. Keller, 
president; and M. E. McMillen, Don 
C. Silverthorne and T. M. Huston, 
vice presidents. 

Since the proposed plan provides 
that Transamerica and Firstamerica 
will have no common officers or direc- 
tors, each of these men will have to 
sever his present connection with the 
former organization. Also leaving 
Transamerica (which will continue to 
own and manage all of its insurance 
and other non-banking businesses) is 
C. T. Chandler, who will become exec- 
utive vice president of First National 
Bank of Portland, Ore., a majority- 
owned Transamerica Bank. 


New Team 
William P. Flynn, 58, last month 
stepped up from president to chairman 





MARSHALL B. HALL 
Trust Co. of Georgia 





AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1957 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 


$ 284,041,912.07 
381,97 1,341.62 


72,430, 166.68 
26,056,244.51 
2,400,000.00 
851,622,821.78 
15,768,021.51 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 


$1,503,750,118.66 
1,333,198.76 
14,598, 150.45 
15,69 1,068.56 
5,308,561.37 


Other Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability 
Under Acceptances 

Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


14,114,170.57 


$1,649,7 37,878.50 


1.00 Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value) 


1,333,198.76 


Surplus 


$27,812,500.00 
52,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 29,056,780.70 


Total Liabilities 


109,056,780.70 
$1,649,7 37,878.50 


United States Government and other securities carried at $191,713,997.40 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
Senior Vice President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


CHARLES ELSEY 


San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 


2AL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
Senior Vice President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 


HARRIS C. KIRK 


President 


J. R. KNOWLAND 

Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 

President, Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 


San Francisco 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Chairman of the Board 

DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 
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BANKING 
Stealer: 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
President, Kern County 
Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
San Francisco 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


96 Banking Offices 
Serving Northern California 


Above: Original wood engraving — Telegraph Hill signal tower, San Francisco, 1854 
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WILSON MOTHERSHEAD, WILLIAM P. FLYNN, J. KURT MAHRDT 
The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis 


of The Indiana National Bank of In- 
dianapolis (resources: $502 million); 
Wilson Mothershead, 52, moved up 
from executive vice president to pres- 
ident, and J. Kurt Mahrdt, 51, ad- 
vanced from vice president to execu- 
tive vice president. As chairman, Mr. 
Flynn succeeds Russell L. White, 65, 
who becomes honorary chairman. 

Mr. Flynn’s new appointment 
marks the culmination of a career that 
started when he was a messenger for 
Indiana National in 1915. Following 
several years as a bank examiner, Mr. 
Flynn returned to Indiana National in 
1930 as a vice president in charge of 
its credit department. He was named 
a director in 1940, president in 1952. 
His other directorships include Mar- 
mon-Herrington Co., Inc., and Conti- 
nental Steel Corp. 

Mr. Mothershead launched his fi- 
nancial career in the investment bus- 
iness, joined Indiana National as a 
vice president and director in 1939 and 
became executive vice president in 
1952. At present, he also is a director 
of Indianapolis Water Co. and other 
corporations. Mr. Mahrdt joined the 
bank in 1928, was named a vice presi- 
dent in 1951. 


BANK STOCKS 
Earnings: Excellent 


Nine-month earnings of 18 report- 
ing banks (see table) averaged a cool 
13 per cent higher than in the first 
three quarters of 1956. Mainly respon- 
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sible for the increased earnings was, 
of course, a larger income on loans 
(about 17 per cent larger, on average), 
reflecting 1) higher interest rates and 





2) a greater volume of loans, partic- 
ularly commercial and industrial loans. 

Also making a substantial contri- 
bution to the improvement in net were 
trust commissions and ‘‘other’’ oper- 
ating income, which averaged about 
15 per cent larger than in the like 1956 
period. Interest and dividend income 
on securities, meanwhile, was general- 
ly unchanged from a year earlier as 
the effects of the higher yields ob- 
tainable on bank investments were 
largely offset by a reduced volume of 
holdings. 

Completing the bright picture was 
the fact that net indicated earnings 
generally were closer to net operating 
earnings this year than last because of 
smaller losses on sales of securities. 
The First National City Bank of New 
York, for example, reported a net loss 
from sales of securities during the nine 
months of $1.1 million (or 9 cents a 
share) compared with a net loss for the 
same period last year of $4.6 million 
(38 cents a share). 


Dividend, Share Changes 


® Stockholders of First National Bank 
in Dallas (assets: $710 million) this 





NINE-MONTH BANK EARNINGS * 


In Millions 


Per Share** 


1957 1956 Neer: Se 

Bank of New York $2.9 $2.6 $18.41 $16.26 
Bankers Trust Co. 16.1 14.5 3.99 3.60 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland 2.4 a2 2.29 2.18 
Chase Manhattan Bank 40.4 35.5 3.09 20% 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 18.0 15.4 3.38 2.89 
County Trust Co., White Plains Z2 ZN 1.58 1.00 
First National City Bank of N. Y. 

& City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 43.4 38.5 3.61 3.2% 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 23.0 20.9 3.83 3.49 
Hanover Bank 11.0 99 3.07 2.74 
Irving Trust Co. 10.3 9.1 2.05 1.83 
Manufacturers NB of Detroit 39 3.6 a-3.47 b-3.29 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 13:1 13.1 2.99 2.60 
Marine Midland Corp. (consol.) 10.6 8.9 c-1.27 d-1.12 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 5.8 5.4 16.47 15.46 
National City Bank of Cleveland 4.0 3.9 3.67 3.14 
New York Trust Co. 4.7 4.28 393 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 5.4 49 2.02 1.82 
Valley National Bank 2.8 2.3 e-1.99 f-1.80 


*Net operating earnings where available; otherwise net profits. 
**Based on the number of shares outstanding September 30, 1957, unless otherwise indicated. 


a-Based on 1,130,700 average shares. 
b-Based on 1,096,250 shares. 


c-Based on the 8,363,813 common shares outstanding, after preferred dividends of $481,110. 
d-Based on the 7,894,946 shares outstanding, after preferred dividends of $603,203. 


e-Based on the 1,390,000 shares outstanding. 
f-Based on 1,260,000 shares then outstanding. 













































































... adequate protection in 1882.. 


modern banking 


requires modern protection! 


These dedicated law men of the eighties may evoke a nostalgic note 

of the day when adequate protection was a comparatively simple problem. 
Today, banking faces varied and complex hazards requiring the most 

skillful modern protection. In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to meet these changing requirements, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of modern protection techniques plus the ability to 

apply fresh thinking to your individual problems. It is this interest in your 
problems that enabled us to introduce many of the protection standards 

that are today serving the leaders of the financial industry. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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month approved the creation of 110,- 
000 new $10-par shares through a 
stock dividend of 5 per cent. This is 
First National’s fifth stock increase 
since 1950, during which time the 
bank’s capital structure has climbed 
from $22.8 million to more than $63.0 
million. The bank pays a regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of 3215 cents a 
share. 


@® Northwest Bancorp. (consolidated 
assets: $1.7 billion) declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 70 cents a share 
and an extra of 10 cents. This will 
bring the total paid for 1957 to $2.90 
a share, compared with $2.85 for 1956. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
104th Annual Meeting 


Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of 
The First National City Bank of New 
York, last month was elected presi- 
dent of The New York Clearing House 
Association, oldest and largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the country. At 
the same time, Harold H. Helm, chair- 
man of Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, was named chairman of the 
powerful Clearing House Committee, 
and Raymond C. Deering, senior vice 
president of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
was re-elected association secretary. 

Others elected to the Clearing House 
Committee for the next fiscal year 
were William L. Kleitz, president of 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
William S. Gray,chairman of The Han- 
over Bank; George C. Textor, presi- 
dent of The Marine Midland Trust Co. 


HAROLD H. HELM 


of New York, and Eugene S. Hooper, 
president of Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Another Record. For the fifth 
successive year, G. Russell Clark, ex- 
ecutive vice president of NYCH, could 
report a new high in clearings: $574 
billion (for the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1957), an increase of $22 
billion over the preceding year. Daily 
clearings averaged $2.3 billion, an in- 
crease of $78 million. 

At present, the 104-year-old NYCH 
has 14 member banks (with 459 
branches) and seven clearing non- 
members. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and the City Collection 
Department* also make exchanges at 
the Clearing House, bringing the total 
number of clearing institutions to 23. 


ABA Changes 


Merle E. Selecman, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation since 1952, is to become exec- 
utive vice president and chief staff of- 
ficer. In his new capacity, said last 
month’s announcement, “‘he will de- 
vote more time to planning of over-all 
association matters for strengthening 
and expanding the services of the 
American Bankers Association for its 
members and for organized banking.”’ 


Succeeding Mr. Seleceman as execu- 
tive manager (after the first of the 


*NYCH'S City Collection Department comprises 
19 investment banking and brokerage firms, 18 
insurance companies, 17 agencies of foreign 
banks, 11 railroad and steamship companies, 
four banks, one private banking firm and five 
miscellaneous institutions. 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 


New York Clearing House Association 
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Man on the spot... 


That’s the typical institutional buy- 
er. A man responsible for investment 
decisions that involve the buying or 
selling of millions of dollars worth 
of securities. 


He’s expected to know stocks and 
bonds backwards and forwards — be 
an absolute authority on good buy or 
bad in any given market. 

His job isn’t easy. He can afford 
few mistakes — if any. He has every 
right to demand the ultimate in serv- 
ice from his investment dealer. 


for example— 


He takes for granted the fast, efficient, 
and careful execution of any orders he 
may place. 

He counts on day-in, day-out contact 
with someone who thoroughly appre- 
ciates his special problems and require- 
ments: who can always be relied on to 
keep him informed of any bids he might 
sell on—any offers he might care to 
accept. 

He prefers dealing with a major 
underwriter. Some firm that can provide 
participation in a wide variety of new 
offerings. Some firm that can make the 
best market in unlisted securities a fair 
share of the time. Some firm with the 
ability to dispose of sizable blocks of 
stocks or bonds with maximum speed 
and efficiency—and with a minimum 
effect on price. 

He appreciates sensible suggestions for 
purchase or sale, relies on his dealer to 
review, analyze, and evaluate all types of 
investment portfolios. 

Under these circumstances, we're 
pleased, of course, that our list of in- 
stitutional clients has grown steadily 
over the years and that it presently in- 
cludes many of the finest banking and 
insurance firms in the business. 


If you feel that our Institutional 
Department might prove helpful to 
you at any time, Mr. R. J. Chval, our 
partner in charge of this department, 
invites your confidential inquiry. 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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NOBODY KNOWS NEW YORK 
BETTER THAN FIRST NATIONAL City 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. a 


\{ i“ denl oo 
71 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES * 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK \\ Ont) ae outline of the 
\\ -p ¢ ne many services 
Bank ene First National City 


For a complete 


Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete : can perform for you, 
Securities Handling Facilities °¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans ‘ — write fora free copy 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage of our booklet, 

= Correspondent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation First on Wlorld Wide Banking — - yr ee 
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G. RUSSELL CLARK 


MERLE E. SELECMAN 


American Bankers Association 


year) will be G. Russell Clark, execu- 
tive vice president of the New York 
Clearing House Association (see 
above). As executive manager of ABA, 
Mr. Clark will be chief administrative 
officer in charge of association oper- 
ations and personnel. 


Messrs. Selecman and Clark also are 
to serve as members of a newly-created 
Management Committee, which will act 
‘under the policies and direction”’ of 
the association’s Administrative Com- 
mittee. Other members of the Man- 
agement Committee will be the presi- 
dent of ABA (as chairman), the elected 
vice president, the treasurer and the 
senior vice president (a new officer who 
will have charge of ABA’s Washington 
office). 


The Liquidity Problem 


In a special report on “The Prob- 
lems of Commercial Bank Liquidity” 
released late last month, The Eco- 
nomic Policy ABA 
declared: 

“If we 


Commission of 
should have a moderate 
recession and loan demands_ turn 
down, most banks would have an 
opportunity to rebuild their liquidity 
and would doubtless do so; but 
if the boom continues, bank liquid- 
ity could become an 
critical consideration. Unless the 
Federal Reserve System were to 
supply additional cash reserves, in- 
creasing numbers of banks would 
face a choice between adopting pro- 
gressively more selective lending pol- 


increasingly 
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icies and taking capital losses on 
their long bonds. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it could become neces- 


sary for the Federal Reserve System | 


to permit a faster increase in bank 
credit in order to prevent too abrupt 
and drastic a tightening. 

“Even if banks should be able to 
improve their liquidity ratios in the 
near future, this would not mean 
that we shall have heard the last of 
the liquidity problem. . . 


Long Range Answer. ‘A possible 
long range solution to the bank li- 
quidity problem is suggested by the 
commission’s recently published re- 
port on reserve requirements, which 
shows that if the Reserve authorities 
were to reduce gradually the reserve 
percentages and simultaneously sell 
off Governments from the system’s 
huge portfolio, it should be possible, 
over a period of years, to shift some 
of the Reserve Banks’ excessive 
holdings into the hands of the com- 
mercial banks. As the commission’s 
study shows, the Reserve Banks 
now have far larger holdings of 
Governments than they need for 
either earnings or credit-control pur- 
poses. 

“Tf reserve reductions were care- 
fully timed, they could be accom- 
plished without inflationary effects 
on bank credit and the money sup- 
ply; and the utilization of the newly 
released reserves to build up second- 
ary reserves would contribute to 
the strength and flexibility of the 
banking system.” 
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And nothing is better 
for travelers around the 
world than 


FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 
Travelers Checks! 


They're safe, spendable like cash 
everywhere. Come in handy 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. SELL FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS — 
YOU KEEP 90% OF THE SELLING 
COMMISSION, AND REMIT 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Rolling out the carpet” again — 
for our llth Annual Bank Conference 


e’re getting ready—for the 11th annual con- 

ference of correspondent banks at The First 

National Bank of Chicago! The dates: December 
2 and 3. 

Last year representatives from 42 states and 6 
countries met to participate in meetings led by 
authoritative economists, government officials, bus- 
inessmen and fellow bankers. 


Again this year these men and women will gather 


to hear discussions on subjects they’ve requested 
months in advance. It’s an interesting, rewarding 
series of sessions where old friendships are re- 
newed and new ones formed. 


This annual conference is only one of many 
correspondent services offered by The First; there 
are many more and if you'd like to learn about 
them, why not accept this invitation to get in touch 
with us? We'll welcome your call or letter. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Washington Report 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 





































Following are highlights from the comprehensive, sometimes provocative 
annual report of Comptroller Ray M. Gidney which was released last month: 

Liquidity: Demand deposits of national banks at the end of 1956 were 74 
per cent covered and total deposits 54.7 per cent covered by cash, balances due 
on demand from correspondent and reserve banks and US Government securities, 
compared with 77 per cent and 57 per cent, respectively, a year earlier. 

investment accounts: In what the Comptroller called "a significant 
change," short maturities increased during 1956 from 56 per cent to over 70 per 
cent of all holdings of US obligations by national banks. 

Capital: During 1956, 232 national banks sold new shares to raise $192 
million of additional funds. Said the Comptroller: "The volume of assets in the 
national banking system (containing) substantial or unwarranted elements of risk 
continues to be very small in relation to the protection offered by capital 
structures and reserves." 

Reserve for bad debts: The Comptroller again called for the adoption of 
"a soundly based" bad debt reserve formula "to permit banks to create and 
maintain reserves by transfers from earnings at a reasonable rate in relation to 
total loans until a suitable ceiling is reached, without reference to or as an 
alternative to a ceiling based on current or past loss experience." 

Mergers: During 1956 the Comptroller approved the absorption of 105 state 
and national banks by 101 national banks. In addition, 26 national banks were 
absorbed by state banks, and 55 state banks were absorbed by other state banks. 
The Comptroller stated that in his opinion the bank mergers of recent years have 
not "had the effect of depriving the public of adequate banking competition." 





Round Two: SEC announced that it would appeal the Federal District Court 
decision in the case of SEC vs. Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. 

In that decision, the judge held that variable annuity contracts were 
basically securities and that the defendent companies came within the terms of 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. (Under the controversial "VA" contract, 
of course, periodic payments would vary in amount depending on the value of an 
underlying fund invested in common stocks and other equity type investments. ) 

However, because the companies were chartered and regulated as insurance 
companies, the judge ruled that the McCarran Act (which reserves for the states 
the power to regulate the insurance industry) barred SEC from control over 
variable annuities until Congress expressly grants it. 









ABA has prepared a report on banking legislation enacted and pending in 
the 85th Congress. The report covers 53 bills introduced this year. Of these 
measures, relatively few completed the legislative process during the first session. 
The rest retain their status as of the date of adjournment and will require 

additional action by Congress when it reconvenes in January. 
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“Take a Mosler-conducted tour through another 
of the modern banks going up all over America...”} 


Pte eee Pera tnt 5 


PRINCETON’S VAULT DOOR is the distinguished Mosler Century 10 
which has become the virtual symbol of the modern financial 


institution. It achieves its bold “tomorrowness” without surrender 
of the traditional look of dignity and impregnability. 


Push open the big glass doors of the Princeton Bank and 
Trust Company, Princeton, West Virginia. Step inside. ¥ 
Take just one look around . . . at the long, curving § 
counter and the modern decor. No doubt about it, is J 
there? You’re standing in one of America’s most modern 
banks. And a closer look tells you just how modern. 
For on every side you see precision-engineered Mosler 
protective equipment, designed with the future in mind. 
You could even say it makes the bank of the future a very 


in 
real reality today. 


SaeRtiee 


est, mo 


case of 


AS MODERN AS THE CARS IT SERVES, Princeton’s Mosler Drive-IQERYING J 


window is low enough for even sports cars. The wide expans 
of bullet-proof glass, framed in stainless steel, gives an unusually”’ 
friendly and open look. Teller has plenty of elbow room and count it 
space. Two way speaker keeps voices normal, teller’s hands free 
and vision unobstructed. 
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DVER 1% MILLION Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes—like these in the 
rinceton Bank —have been installed in financial institutions 
roughout the world in the past 5 years alone. They have the world’s 
est, most modern safe deposit lock—the Mosler 5700. 


MOSLER COUNTER CASH PROTECTORS guard Princeton against 
daylight hold-ups. Periodically throughout the day, teller can drop 
“extra”? cash into locker under ec: ash drawer, where it’s protected 
by special delayed action timelock. Both locker and _ timelock 
are approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Other Mosler 
protective devices to guard against daylight hold-ups include... 





BANDIT SWITCH DUPLEX DAY-RAID DELAYED ACTION 
POLICE ALARM TIMELOCKS 


For FREE illustrated brochures on modern Mosler equipment 
for banks, send coupon TODAY... 


IF IT’S MOSLER ...IT'S SAFE 


Whe M ] Ss + to VH/Y any 
os er a - Since «| 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Bank Vaults 
Dept. BM-283, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


ONSTANT ON- THE- SPOT “PROTECTION for ilananea s aneatont 
ec ords is provided by the Mosler Ledger Desk Safe. Its insulated 
loors recede to save valuable floor space, can be shut in seconds 
n case of fire. It houses up to 75,000 cards. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on: 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Mosler’s Century Vault Doors 
| Mosler’s Drive-In Windows 

| Mosler’s Ledger Desk Safes 

| Mosler Counter Cash Protectors 
| Mosler’s Complete Protection Package 
| O Other 

| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
' 


NAME 
BANK 


ADDRESS. 





MOSLER 


voll ERVING AS A ROUND-THE-CLOCK TELLER for Princeton’s depositors 

vans@ Mosler’s Century-Style Day- Night Deposit Safe. Accepts both 
sual!’ elope and bag deposits. Special an baffle fingers prevent 
untefthdrawal of deposits from ‘outside. 


free 


and banking go forward together 











THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY « SINCE 1848 » WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 
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The INGREDIENTS of correspondent banking 


We know of no single formula for successful correspondent banking. 
Each relationship presents a special, individual situation that requires 


nip Service to Correspondents | 
its own prescription for service. 


a ’ : 7 , ; i i 
rhat’s why we consider the most important ingredients to be personal Analyses of investment portfolios | 
attention and interest in our correspondent. All the other ingredients Around-the-clock mail pick-up 

are then supplied according to the formula you desire. We think you’ll 


like the results. Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? scahescacanecemiaea 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
THE Execution of security orders 


Credit information + Full foreign services 


. H A S E M A N H AT TA N BA N K Safekeeping of securities 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N.Y. 15 Many personal services 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Deposit-Loan-Investment Balance . . . 


i 
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vu ON T H L Y 


BANK INVESTMENTS IN A 
DYNAMIC MONEY MARKET 


Yield Curves... 
Municipals . . . Deep Discount Corporates . . . Convertibles 





Within the boundaries established by the “twin beacons”’ herein described, 


the portfolio manager may act to avoid both over-liquidity and over-commit- 


ment. 






INANCIAL MARKETS in a healthy, 
Be free economy are dynamic. They 
never stand still. Change is the 
only constant and the tempo of change 
itself is inconstant. Events in the 
post-war markets bear witness to this 
truism, and unfortunately, the sub- 
stantial depreciation inflicted by these 
events on the bond portfolios of many 
banks offers disturbing evidence of 
how ill prepared many of us were to 
meet such developments. A brief sur- 
vey of the war and pre-war years tells 
us why this was so. 


During the entire decade preceding 
World War II our national economy 
was, by and large, sluggish; the bond 
market strong; and the stock market 
erratic. The shortage of loans and of 
long term investments was chronic and 
came to be regarded as normal. Com- 
mercial bank lending proceeded year 
after year at a dull pedestrian pace. 
Municipal financing slowed to a trickle 
and corporation financing consisted 
largely of refundings of outstanding 
issues at lower rates of interest and 
most mortgage lending was based on 
the premise that a mortgage to be a 
good investment had to be guaranteed 
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By DANIEL M. KELLY 


Partner, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


by a Federal instrumentality. 


At the same time financial institu- 
tions were bursting with funds, and 
money, under such circumstances, was 
cheap. Easy money markets had be- 
come the norm and tight money mar- 
kets were almost inconceivable. And 
with the outbreak of the Second World 
War money remained cheap by gov- 
ernment fiat and Federal Reserve 
action. 

Inevitably such economic and 
money market conditions bred a whole 
generation of investment men who had 
experienced little but the sluggish, 
limited movements of depression domi- 
nated and tightly controlled war time 
money markets. Keynesian economics 
and war time finance held sway and 
charted the way. Interest rates con- 
formed to a controlled and apparently 
immutable pattern in the form of a 
ladder with yields ranging from the 
smallest return on the lowest rung to 
the highest yield on the topmost rung, 
eg., from .50% on 90-day U. S. 
Treasury bills to 2.50% on 20 to 25- 
year Treasury bonds. 

Under such circumstances long term 
bonds appeared to be no riskier than 






To reap the greatest rewards with the least risk, he pursues the golden 
mean of balance and moderation. 






short term bills and yielded five times 
as much return. In some degree, at 
least, such logic proved to be irresist- 
ible to many banks, and eventually 
quite costly. But in those days a sort 
of scientific determinism enveloped 
the money market and appeared to 
bring to it the precise predictability 
of the physical sciences. That is, it 
did until it was put to the test of the 
dynamic post war economy. 


Can Only Guess at Future 


When this at long last came to pass 
we once again discovered that there 
is and always will be an important 
difference between the the 
present and the future. The past is 
history; the present exists only in the 
here and now; and the future has not 
yet happened. No mortal ever knows 
what the future will be. Despite the 
proliferation of statistical data and 
the refinement of forecasting tech- 
niques we can only guess at it. In 
this we are fortunate for otherwise 
we'd get no fun out of horse races and 
elections and memory alone would 
replace the functions of appraisal and 
judgment. 


past, 
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TABLE A 


Loans and Bond Yields— 1935-1956 
All Banks in 


Municipals 


Corporate Bonds Long Term 


Continental Moody’s Aaa Moody's Aaa Treasury Bonds 
United States for Month of for Month of Moody's for 
(Millions) December December Month of 
December 
Totgl Loans Yields Yields Yields 
Dec. 31, 1935 20,356 2.50* 3.44 2.83 
1940 23,756 1.56 2.71 1.89 
1945 30,362 1.1] 2.61 1.46 
1946 35,822 1.38 2.61 Lo? 
1947 43,002 1.69 2.86 here 
1948 48,174 7S 2.79 1.88 
1949 49,544 1.61 2.58 1.38 
1950 60,386 1.42 2.67 Lov 
1951 67,608 1.72 3.01 1.95 
1952 FI,IN2 1.96 297 1.76 
1953 80,518 2.18 313 1.69 
1954 85,617 2.01 2.90 1.49 
1955 100,057 2.29 3S 2.02 
1956 110,079 3.04 372 2.78 


“Average starts 1937 


During the post war decade scien- 
tific determinism, no longer solidly 
entrenched in the physical sciences, 
has been completely routed in the 
market place. This does not mean 
that anarchy now rules where order 
once reigned. It does mean that the 
economic chain effects of the multi- 
tude of human wants and desires able 
freely to be exercised in the market 
place can’t be charted and forecast in 
precise detail. Constant probing, re- 
vision and appraisal have replaced the 
dead certainties of the moribund pre- 
“war economies. In the long run, we 
know, there is a providentially or- 
dained balance in nature, and for the 
short run in which most of us operate, 
there is a rhythm which challenges 
and rewards the alert businessman and 
the able banker (see table A). 

The economic rhythms which ani- 
mate a free money market are at once 
a test and an opportunity for the bank 
portfolio manager. They present him 
with a perpetual problem for which 
there is no permanent solution. This 
problem stems from the pivotal role 
played by the bank portfolio in the in- 
teraction between our free economy 
and our commercial banking system. 
The portfolio man’s recurring dilemma 
is this—when business booms and 
loans are in demand, securities are 
in supply, and vice versa. The end 
result of this portfolio paradox, of 
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course, is substantial price apprecia- 
tion when it is least needed, and in 
severe portfolio depreciation when 
sales of securities to raise funds for 
loans or other investments are most 
necessary. 


The portfolio risks attendant on 
operating in a flexible money market 
acutely responsive to the ebb and 
flow of the tides of a dynamic economy 
are considerable. The violent impact 
on interest rates and bond prices of 
the 1954-1957 business boom is indi- 
cated in table B below. Long term 
maturities are used in order to em- 
phasize the magnitude of the figures 
involved. Short term securities re- 
acted with equal force but less change 
in dollar price. ‘ 

There is, unfortunately, no way of 
getting around this money market 
dilemma and remaining in the bank- 
ing business. However, steps can be 
taken to alleviate it. 





Twin Beacons Mark Limits 

The twin beacons of the portfolio 
manager in today’s lively economic 
seas are complete comprehension of 
the operational background of his 
bank and a thorough knowledge of 
suitable investment media and their 
market position. Within the boun- 
daries established by this information 
he may act to avoid both over- 
liquidity and over-commitment. To 
reap the greatest rewards with the 
least risk he pursues the golden mean 
of balance and moderation. 


Comprehension of the operational 
background of the bank is based on 
deposit studies which seek to depict 
in detail the deposit history of the 
bank, e.g., examination of the bank’s 
largest accounts, the make-up and 
grouping of demand deposits and the 
character of time deposits. This 
should be supplemented with a study 
of the economic situation in the bank’s 
area of operation and its relation to 
the national economy. This, in turn, 
should disclose the degree of economic 
diversification of specialization in the 
bank’s service area and how they may 
be expected to react to developments 
in the national economic scene. 


From this data may be derived 
some clue as to how long deposits 
are apt to stay put, and as to how 
loans may be expected to behave 
under given sets of circumstances. 
From it a working hypothesis of de- 
posit-loan-investment balance may be 
formulated. But, as previously elabor- 
ated, mechanistic projections of de- 
posit-loan history and current operat- 
ing conditions into the future cannot 
be relied on. Therefore, ample margins 
of safety must be included in this 
working hypothesis if pronounced 
changes in the economic climate are 
to be successfully weathered. 


The size of this margin of safety 
will be determined by the estimated 
liquidity requirements of the bank. 
Under present economic conditions 
prudence would seem to indicate mak- 





TABLE B 
Treasury New Aa New Aa 
Prices and Yields 3%— 1983/78 Utilities * Tax-exempts* 
Early October 1954 111 (2.62%) 109.85(3.00%) 107.35(2.05%) 
October 3, 1957 93%(3.62%) 79.71(4.78%) 86.36(3.45%) 
Change (Points) -17% -30.14 -20.99 


*Price assumes 3'%2% coupon and 30-year maturity for utilities and 
22% coupon and 20-year maturity for tax-exempts 
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A report on a promising area 
in research and development 
activity at General Electric, 
by Dr. Guy Suits, Vice President 
and Director of Research 


In 1955, the General Electric Research 
Laboratory announced the develop- 
ment of man-made diamonds, as one 
result of the Laboratory’s continuing 
research in high-temperature and 
high-pressure phenomena. Today, the 
Company's Metallurgical Products 
Department is producing these dia- 
monds in quantity for industrial use, 
and is supplying them to customers. 

I'stimates are that, with this impor- 
tant new source of supply, promising 
new applications could greatly in- 
crease the market in industrial dia- 
monds in the next decade. 

Thus. the combination of outstand- 
ing scientific talent, engineering and 
manufacturing skill, and enterprising 
business management has translated a 
research achievement into a new 
growth business for General Electric 
in a little over two years. 

The General Electric share owner 
has recognized that research forms a 
basic element of competition in today’s 
economy. and has supported sound re- 
search and development programs as 
a major source of his Company's 
growth. Scientific and technological 
discoveries from General Electric's 
laboratories not only advance the 
Company’s competitive strength in 
existing markets. but also provide new 
materials. products. and processes for 
new business opportunities and in- 
creased sources of profit. 

At present. investigations are being 
carried forward in General Electric’s 
laboratories that will enhance our 
mode of living in ways that cannot 
now be adequately described or even 
foreseen. A few of the more significant 


projects are: peaceful utilization of 
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Man-made diamonds by the pound 
open new paths for industry 









































































Made in U.S.A. Industrial diamonds produced at a General Electric pilot plant in 


Detroit will be used in critical cutting and grinding operations. For the first time, the 
United States will not have to rely entirely upon a closely controlled foreign supply. 


the fusion process, creating new plas- 
tics strong enough for structural use. 
and developing tiny electronic devices 
that will find uses in the home, as well 
as in industry. 

As in the past, we expect to continue 


this high level of research and devel- 


opment activity, for it helps accelerate 
progress for General Electric’s cus- 
tomers, share owners, employees, sup- 


pliers. and dealers. and for the nation 


Su 


/ VIGE PRESIDENT 


as a whole. 





DR. GUY SUITS has spent 27 years as 





a General Electric scientist. 
He himself has made many basic research advances in electric cir 
cuits, electronics, and high-temperature ares, and holds more than 
70 patents. Dr. Suits’ address at the recent President’s Conference on 
Research for the Benefit of Small Business contains more information 
on research and development at General Electric. For your copy, 
write: Department 2-119D, General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 
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the fast-growing 
UPA UN CELA! 
TRUST COMPANY 
carries ona 
banking tradition 























The efforts of this country’s banks 
have always been aimed towards im- 
proving the finances of their customers, 
thereby strengthening the sector of the 
economy each serves. 


With that thought in mind, the 
Framingham ‘Trust Company and 
commercial banks from coast to coast 
distribute the weekly economic digest, 
IMPACT, as a bank service to key 
people in business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions. 

‘They have selected IMPACT be- 
cause its authoritative analyses inter- 
pret and coordinate business trends 
with Washington’s thinking and ac- 
tions. 

Besides regularly contacting select 
customers and prospects, the pass- 
along readership among subordinates 
and those on the way up is extremely 
high. Thus, you also build a following 
for your bank among those who will 
be tomorrow’s leaders. 

For details on how you can take 
this far-sighted step toward achieving 
these objectives, please write 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Publishers 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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30 to 90 days 
90 to 120 days 
120 to 180 days 
180 to 240 days 
240 to 270 days 


with individual credits. 






ing the most ample allowances possible 
in arriving at a specific figure. After 


| these figures for secondary reserves 


have been set, prudent limitations re- 
garding the size and nature of the 
balance of the bank’s portfolio can be 
worked out. 


Here let us consider certain basic 
differences between today’s two-way 
bond market and the moribund money 
market of the past. The ladder-of- 
interest-rates pattern is virtually ex- 
tinct in all areas of the money market 
with ‘three exceptions. These are 
bankers acceptances, finance paper 
and municipals. In the first two in- 
stances the time element involved is 
so short and the rate differentials so 
slim that they can hardly be held to 
impair the validity of this observation 
(see table C). 

The third exception is furnished by 
the municipal market which is prob- 
ably the most awkward and cumber- 
some area of the money market in 
which to operate but which is also 
one of the most vital to the tax con- 
scious portfolio manager. Even in 
this area, however, at times of great 


' market stress during the past year the 


TABLE C 





Acceptances Finance Paper 
@3%% @3%% 
«3%e% «a3Z%% 
( 4% @ 4% 

@ 4% 
a4 Ye % 





Note: The above rates are typical as of this writing, but may vary slightly 
They are higher in the case of Canadian credits. 


tax-exempt interest curve was _ per- 
ceptibly, even if only temporarily, 
flattened. Should the present demand 
for investment funds continue to out- 
strip the supply this may be a portent 
for the future shape of the municipal 
yield curve. 

United States Treasury obligations 
being outstanding in large volume 
with maturities running from here to 
kingdom come provide the best il- 
lustration of the flat yield curve (see 
table D). 

Equipment trust certificates cus- 
tomarily issued in serial maturities 
running from one to fifteen years, are 
being brought to market nowadays 
with a slight upward yield plane for 
the first two or three annual maturi- 
ties and a flat rate scale for the rest. 
On October 10th, for example, an 
issue of AA rated Wabash Railway 
41,°> Equipment Trust Certificates 
was priced as follows--1958 maturity 
4.20%; 1959-4.25%; 1960—4.30%; and 
1961 to 1972 maturities 4.40. 


Liquidity Risks Unnecessary 


For the most part, under present 
market circumstances, the portfolio 





TABLE D 
Yield Curve U. S. Treasury Obligations 
Sy Sat ms 
U. S. Treasury Discount Bills 19 58 3.51% 
U. S. Treasury Certificates 34%% 2 14 58 3.72 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 22% 3.15 58 3.75 
U. S. Treasury Certificates 3%2% 4/15/58 3.82 
U. S. Treasury Notes 274% 6 15 58 3.85 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 22% 12 15 58 3.94 
U. S. Treasury Notes 3”2% 5 15 60 3.99 
U. S. Treasury Notes 4% 8 1 61 3.94 
U. S. Treasury Notes 4% 8 15 62 397 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 4% 10 1 69 S07 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 22% 12 15 72-67 3.62 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 3% % 6 15 83-78 3.64 


As of 10/9/1957 
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manager need take no liquidity risks 
to build up yield. This is a welcome 
change from the conditions which 
prevailed when the ladder-of-interest- 
rates pattern held the market in its 
procrustean grip, and a widespread 
reliance on liquidity through market- 
ability obtained. The markets of the 
past few years offer ample evidence 
of the fallaciousness of that idea for, 
with the single exception of United 
States Treasury obligations, liquidity 
through ready marketability of securi- 
ties in the so-called bank range of 
maturities was found wanting when it 
was most needed. 

In the municipal market, however, 
the yield scale still shows a _pro- 
nounced curve. In this market, even 
the the pre-war. period, the idea of 
liquidity through marketability never 
did achieve the degree of acceptance 
which was accorded to it in other 
sectors of the money market. But 
current municipal yields afford satis- 
factory returns in all maturity ranges, 
supplies of bonds are equal to invest- 
ment demand, even, at times, out- 
stripping it, and liquidity through ma- 
turity can be easily arranged. 

In making municipal investments 
the portfolio manager must keep in 
mind that, even aside from the huge, 
long-term toll road and electric power 
revenue issues, not all tax-exempt 
bonds issued for the traditional pur- 
poses are tax supported. Since the 
war a sort of hybrid type of municipal 
bond which is tax exempt, but not 
directly tax supported has appeared 
on the scene. Some municipal bond 
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Banking & 
Foreign Exchange 


Facilities 


THE MitsupisHt BANK, LTp. 


New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Branches: 


Marunouchi, Tokyo 
155 throughout Japan 


London Branch: 82, King William Street, London E, C, 4 


Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” 


All Risks Safe Deposit Box Insurance 


You can insure your legal responsibility to safe de- 
posit box _customers, but what about your moral 
responsibility? 


The Scarborough All Risks Safe Deposit Policy in- 
sures both the legal and moral responsibility because 
it is all risks . . . insures your bank whether or not 
you are legally liable, whether or not the cause of 
loss can be determined. 


Avoid unfavorable publicity of a possible law suit! 
Get Scarborough’s All Risks coverage! 


Write today for details and free booklet! 


Scarborough & es | 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Chicago 3, Illinois STate 2-4325 


Insurance Counselors to Banks Since 1919 








experts view these arrangements with 
suspicion. Others of equal authority 
have accepted them unequivocally. 
Because of this division of opinion such 
issues generally afford greater yields, 
maturity for maturity, than do 
straight tax supported issues. The 
portfolio man must be aware of this 
credit distinction and decide whether 
the extra yield such issties afford fully 
compensates for whatever extra risk 
they may eventually entail. 
























































Another matter to be considered, 
especially in the field of longer term 
investments, is the market role of 
low coupon, deep discount corporate 
obligations. 












































Deep Discount Bonds Lose Favor 











Until comparatively recent months 
such issues usually enjoyed a pre- 
ferred market status which was sum- 
med up in the familiar phrase “The 
lower the coupon, the higher the 
price.” Deep discount issues did, in- 
deed, command much higher prices 
and afford substantially less yield than 
higher coupon bonds. And there was 
a very good reason for this price dif- 
ferential in favor of deep discount 
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bonds; they afforded much greater 
protection from involuntary redemp- 
tion than did higher coupon issues. 
In fact, except for the traditionally 
non-callable equipment trust certifi- 
cates, deep discount issues offered al- 
most the only hedge against a wave 
of debt refunding which might be 
triggered by an economic down turn 
and an_= aggressively money 
market. 


easy 


During the pre-war years and up 
until 1946 successive waves of such 
refundings gripped the money market. 
As recently as 1953-1954, when the 
Federal Reserve Board pursued a 
policy of aggressively easing money 
rates in order to stimulate business 
activity, precisely such a refunding 
wave engulfed the bond market. The 
subsequent business boom soon 
brought about a reversal of this easy 
money policy but, meanwhile, higher 
coupon bond issues outstanding only 
a matter of months, and comprising 
some of the trust department’s 
choicest investment media, had been 
snatched from portfolio. 


Today, however, several develop- 
ments seem to me to cast a shadow 
on the future market status of deep 
discount issues. There is a growing 
supply of higher, or current coupon 
issues which are either not refundable 
at all at lower interest cost for a term 
of years, or are initially so callable 
only at a punitively high redemption 
price for an extended period of time, 
e.g., Southwestern Bell Telephone de- 
benture 434’s of 1992. Also some com- 
pletely non-callable long term issues 
have been brought to market in recent 
months, and more may be on the way, 
e.g., Associates Investment debenture 
514’s of 1977, and C.I.T. series de- 
bentures due annually from 1960 to 
1970. The availability of such issues 
to the institutional investor weakens 
the hitherto unique market position 
of low coupon issues, especially when 
yield spreads favoring low coupon 
issues appear to place such heavy 
emphasis on their historical market 
position as contrasted with their cur- 
rent and potential position. 


Moreover, the potential market 
position of low coupon, deep discount 
issues, while like all future events one 
of conjecture rather than certainty, 
seems to me to be under attack not 
only from the market competition of 
refunding protected, high coupon is- 
sues but from the growing necessity 
of the institutional investor for a 


higher current return than deep dis- 
count bonds afford. Obviously, sav- 
ings banks which currently pay 314 °% 
to depositors are reluctant to buy 
234% bonds for portfolio. Trust de- 
partments, while always concerned 
with husbanding benefits for remain- 
dermen, still prefer slight discount to 
deep discount obligations because the 
latter simply can’t arithmetically re- 
turn an adequate, let alone a com- 
petitive, current yield. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the 
present market position of deep dis- 
count bonds is a more accurate reflec- 
tion of past glories than of future good 
behavior. However, they will un- 
doubtedly participate in future mar- 
ket swings, up as well as down, and 
as tax switching vehicles, and as 
media for capital gains through the 
passage of time, they have their uses. 
This is particularly true of corporate 
deep discount bonds, especially those 
industrials which have heavy sinking 
funds. Tax exempt deep discounts, 
however, with a few minor exceptions, 
suffer the penalty of having their nor- 
mal tax exempt return diluted by the 
capital gains tax on appreciation 
through the passage of time. 


A Place for Convertibles 


The growing volume of convertible 
bonds brings up the controversial 
question of the propriety of including 
such issues in commercial bank port- 
folios. When convertible bonds af- 
ford little or no yield and follow the 
mercurial trading patterns character- 
istic of common stocks they are clearly 
not suitable for bank investment. 
When, however, declines in the stock 
market drop the prices of such issues 
to the point where a working relation- 
ship to true investment value is ap- 
parent they certainly merit the at- 
tention of the bank portfolio manager. 


Perhaps convertible bond invest- 
ment may cause the investment officer 
to be called ‘‘trading minded’, a 
favorite epithet of those either lacking 
investment know-how or more en- 
amored of inertia than action. It is 
my conviction that the best interests 
of neither the bank’s depositors nor 
stockholders are well served by flatly 
denying the patent reality of market 
opportunities as they occur. For me 
the most attractive aspect of today’s 
seesawing, dynamic money market is 
the relative frequency with which 
such opportunities recur. 
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Any way you look at personal loans 
Old Republic can help your business 


Old Republic’s credit life, accident and sickness insurance is a service that gets loans as 
well as makes them more secure. Old Republic is the company with the most experience 
in the field... with an entire organization devoted to assisting you with both personal 
help and materials that fit your operation without extra work by your employes. 


@ Simple, accepted rate charts e@ Really usable ad materials 


@ Forms that take no extra time ePersonal help when you need it 


FOR BOTH MORE BUSINESS AND MORE SECURITY IN PERSONAL LOANS, 
PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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new headquarters for America’s financial design center... 


creative laboratory 
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Every office and department is actually a “display room" 
From drafting room to conference room ... wherever you go, you'll discover 
stimulating ideas for your building project. New construction methods, new 
trends in office layout and interior decoration. And to complete the picture we’ve 
created a separate Display Department. In this huge sample arena, you'll see 
furniture exhibits and examples of almost every material that can be used in 
visible portions of construction—marble, plastics, bricks, rare woods, metals, 
fabrics, other decorative materials, hardware and special financial equipment. 
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Designers’ section, representing approximately one-third of total drafting area. 


Purchasing Department 


The main entrance lobby 


Estimating Department 


jfeas for your new quarters 


Worth a visit ... Designed to show you all the latest in materials and furnishings! 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation’s new head- 
quarters grew out of a revolutionary concept in build- 
ing design. 62,000 square feet planned to operate at 
peak efficiency .. . yet function as a gigantic showroom 
at the same time. Because of this remarkable set-up, 
you can see all types of the most modern building 
materials and interior furnishings in actual use. Take 
the office areas for example. Each one is different in 
layout and decor, showing you a wide variety of 
furniture, carpeting, draperies, wall coverings and 30 
different types of lighting fixtures. And throughout 
the building are further examples of the latest de- 
velopments in everything from floor surfaces to acous- 


tical ceiling tiles. Hundreds of ideas for your new 
offices that you can investigate in actual operation 
... before you invest. You'll also gain valuable insight 
into the latest thinking in new quarters design by watch- 
ing the world’s largest organization of financial build- 
ing specialists at work, Designers, operations analysts, 
engineers, equipment and construction experts who 
combine their talents on every project. Visit our new 
headquarters in St. Louis soon. See for yourself how 
our unique facilities, planning methods and exper- 
ience (over 3,200 completed projects) can be vital 
factors in assuring the success of your new quarters. 
No obligation, of course. 
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Operating Outside Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. 

Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue 
ATLANTA, Western Union Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street 
CHICAGO, 333 N. Michigan 


ALSO CREATORS OF OUTSTANDING OFFICE BUILDINGS 





Special Report— 


WESTERN EUROPE’S BANKERS 
BATTLE INFLATION 


What credit control measures have been taken to combat the recent 
surge of inflation in Western Europe? What are their chances of success? 
Following are answers to these and related questions, based on first hand 
interviews with leading bankers and central bank authorities in London, 
Paris, Frankfurt and Zurich. 


ESTERN EUROPE’S bankers are 
manning theramparts against 
runaway inflation. They have 

assembled an imposing arsenal of 
credit control weapons -some strange 
to a U.S. observer. Their reasons for 
doing so are excellent.  Spiralling 
prices seriously imperil most European 
economies. 

There is a moral for the United 
States in Europe’s postwar experience. 
Classic reasons underlie soaring prices 
in other countries. This country’s 
record (wholesale prices 118 per cent 
the 1947-49 average) is moderate 
against the European pattern. Whole- 
sale prices have spurted almost 40 
per cent in Great Britain and nearly 
50 per cent in France since 1949. 
West Germany has slowed inflationary 
pressures greatly in the past two years, 
but even there wholesale prices are 
133 per cent the 1950 average. 

Deficit spending and wage increases 
in advance of productivity gains have 
helped fuel the fresh 1955-57 out- 
break in Great Britain and France. 
Substantial expansion of certain types 
of credit despite over-all quantitative 
controls also has pushed French prices 
higher. Bankers interviewed in Europe 
agreed that credit restraint must be 
combined with governmental fiscal 
responsibility and_ self-discipline in 
wages if the battle is to be won. 

Europe’s monetary authorities have 
voiced repeated concern at mounting 
dangers to their countries’ security in 
the face of rising prices. Concrete 
action has accompanied such warnings 
in recent years. Britain’s Chancellor 
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By WILLIAM B. HUMMER 


Wayne Hummer & Co. 


of the Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft 
calls inflation his country’s ‘‘most 
difficult and intractable problem.” 
Pierre Gaillard, 38-year-old Finance 
Minister in the _ recently-collapsed 
Bourges-Maunoury government, gave 
France a choice: accept sharply re- 
strictive monetary measures and an 
austerity program, or face economic 
chaos. West Germany’s tough Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard, sup- 
ported wholeheartedly by inflation- 
conscious citizens, has consistently ad- 
hered to active credit restraint in 
achieving “the German miracle.” 
Only seven of the world’s 85 cur- 
rencies have survived since 1935 with- 
out at least one devaluation, reports 
Pick’s 1957 currency handbook. Cur- 
rent inflationary trends are an ac- 
celeration of a movement underway 


since gunfire ceased in 1945. No 
world economic problem has ever de- 
manded more urgent solution, say 
European bankers. What measures 
have been taken and what are their 
chances of success? 


The New Battle of Britain 


Great Britain has moved dramatic- 
ally this year to dampen inflationary 
fires. The Treasury has initiated 
recent restrictive actions. The Treas- 
ury dominates the Bank of England. 
In the words of one London banker, 
“They’re partners, but the Bank is 
junior partner.’”’ The goal has been 
to check rising demand for consumer 
goods, slow capital expansion, stimu- 
late exports and discourage imports. 

Latest restrictive steps were taken 
in September. The Bank of England 


Table | 
INFLATIONARY TRENDS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Wholesale Prices 


(1949 —100) 
(1949 —100) 
(1950 —100) 
("47-49 —100) 


France 

Great Britain 
West Germany 
United States 


Consumer Prices (Cost of Living) 


France (1949 —100) 
Great Britain (1 17 56 =-100) 
We:t Germany (1950-100) 
United States ('47—'49 —100) 


1954 1955 1956 


139.9 135.7 141.6 
125.55 129.6 135.6 
123.0 125.0 129.0 
110.30 110.7 114.3 
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BRITAIN'S THORNEYCROFT 


He took stern measures. 


discount rate was raised to 7 from 5 
per cent. The new rate is highest 
since 1920. Only twice since 1839 
(when it went into effect) had the 
discount rate been raised by as much 
as 2 per cent at one time. Next, the 
Bank of England instructed com- 
mercial banks that the average level 
of bank loans until September 1958 
must be held down to average levels 
of the preceding twelve months (about 
$6 billion). Capital investment by 
government departments, local indus- 
tries and nationalized industries was 
limited in 1958 and 1959 to this 
year’s $4.2 billion, instead of rising 
as earlier planned. The Capital 
Issues Committee, which rigidly con- 
trols all private capital investment, 
was told to tighten up in authorizing 
large new issues. (Last year the 
Committee approved about $2.7 bil- 
lion of new issues, or 90 per cent of 
the amount applied for.) 

Said Peter Thorneycroft in making 
these moves: ‘There can be no 
remedy for inflation and the steadily 
rising prices that go with it which 
does not include, and indeed is not 
founded upon, a control of the money 
supply.” 

Credit has become much more 
scarce and dear as a result of these 
and earlier measures. The 90-day 
Treasury bill rate has skyrocketed 
from 0.51 to 6.60 per cent in six years. 
Day-to-day funds are quoted at 514 
bid-614 per cent asked. Long-term 
Treasury 2!4s maturing in 1975 and 
later years are quoted at about 45, 
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Dow-Jones News Service is 
fast—delivered in your 
offices by high-speed 
ticker, one type of which 
is shown here, 


Not surprisingly, almost all 
business news is new business 
news for alert banks. News of 
expansions, relocations, corpor- 
ate financing, forthcoming 
issues, mergers ... and virtually 
every type of corporate activity 
is an opportunity to sell or 
strengthen your banking services 
to old and new customers. With 
Dow-Jones News Service to keep 
you immediately aware of what’s 
happening, you can act ahead 
of the competition. Look into 
Dow-Jones News Service today! 


News to profit by... 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


44 Broad St., New York 4 
808 Young St., Dallas 2 


1540 Market St.. San Francisco 19 
* 711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 








to yield 5.5 per cent; the Treasury 
3 14s due 1999-2004 (known as “‘Eterni- 
ties’) are at about 63, to yield 5.8 per 
cent. Large corporate borrowers pay 
8 per cent and upward for loans if, 
indeed, credit is available. 

Britain’s banks may now pay up 
to 5 per cent on deposit accounts. 
Technically, interest cannot be paid 
on demand deposits but may be on 
deposits guaranteed to stay in the 
bank as little as seven days. 

London’s “Big Five” banks 
Lloyd’s, Barclay’s, Westminster, Na- 
tional Provincial and Midland —ac- 
count for the great bulk of deposits 
in the United Kingdom. Their 
branches are multitudinous. This 
means the Bank of England need not 
employ the same scientific techniques 
as the Federal Reserve to govern re- 
serves and credit volume. 

There are no reserve requirements. 
The idea has been casually considered 


on occasion, but abandoned. Open 
market operations do not have the 
same impact or significance as in the 
U. S. They are designed largely to 
smooth seasonal fluctuations in the 
money supply. Informality and flexi- 
bility prevail in relations between the 
Bank of England and the Big Five. 
“Tt’s this way,” said the intelligence 
(research) chief of a London bank: 
“Tf the Bank of England thinks one 
of the banks is a bit out of line, the 
Governor calls the bank’s chairman 
in for a cup of tea; after they have 
chatted, the bank’s sympathy with 


government policies probably has 
deepened.” 
While relations with individual 


banks may be semi-personal, major 
changes in policy are formally an- 
nounced. Traditionally, the Governor 
of the Bank of England addresses the 
banks on his wishes. The banks reply 
by way of a public statement. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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The new and simple edict of the 
Bank of England to curtail expansion 
of loans replaces a voluntary but now 
ineffective check on credit. In past 
years, British banks have always ob- 
served a minimum liquidity ratio 
(cash, call money and commercial and 
Treasury bills to deposits) of 30 per 
cent. Similarly, the minimum ratio 
of cash to deposits is 8 per cent. 
Both ratios have lost meaning in the 
past year; short-term Treasury financ- 
ing in the bill market has caused bank 
liquidity to balloon, carrying cash and 
short-terms well above the minimum 
ratios. 

On those occasions when United 
Kingdom banks are under pressure 
for funds:to build up their liquidity, 
they do not, like their American 
counterparts, borrow directly from 
the central bank. Instead, they re- 
plenish their reserves by calling their 
loans from the discount houses or by 
allowing their bills to run off and not 
reinvesting the proceeds. 


The 12 discount companies that 
make up the London Discount Market 
Association handle distribution of 
Treasury bills, discount commercial 
bills and deal in Treasury bills of 
five years and less. They receive 
loans at call from the Big Five and 
numerous other banks in London’s 
financial district, ‘‘The City,’’ as well 
as from various financial and com- 
mercial firms in London and elsewhere. 
These loans often total many billions 
of dollars. At the end of a day’s 
business, if the discount companies 
have insufficient funds to meet checks 
issued in payment of bills or bonds, 
they endeavor to obtain such loans 
from their sources. 


When demand for funds in the 
country is greater than the supply, 
however, or when the banks are pro- 
hibited from raising loan totals, they 
may be unable to acquire credit any- 
where. When this happens, the dis- 
count companies apply to the “‘lender 
of last resort,’’ the Bank of England. 
Through reluctance to lend as well as 
through the stiff 7 per cent discount 
rate, the Bank can exert considerable 
restraint on the money market and 
consequently on all yields. To the 
extent that this hampers Treasury 
financing, however, the Bank must 
back down. 

The Treasury, itself, through being 
forced to engage in deficit spending 
and having no choice but to borrow 
for very short periods, has been an 
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unwilling contributor to Britain’s in- 
flation. The government’s deficit rose 
to $823 million in the last fiscal year, 
almost triple the preceding year’s 
deficit. This, of course, has con- 
tributed to an increase in the money 
supply. Likewise, the great selloff 
in the government bond market has 
meant that only short-term borrow- 
ings, while inflationary, could be used 
to rollover the greater part of matur- 
ing debt and meet fresh demands for 
funds. 


Britain’s banks and the discount 
market are estimated to hold about 
$8.7 billion of governments, or 17 per 
cent of the total outstanding. The 
overwhelming proportion is in obliga- 
tions due within five years. Bankers 
are now extremely conscious of pro- 
tecting themselves against further ero- 
sion in portfolios because of the up- 
ward march of interest rates, and 
similarly are determined to maintain 
maximum liquidity. Most agree that 
a large-scale return by the banks to 
the government market is a long way 
off. Of course, they provide a ready 
market for bills and one-year obliga- 
tions, but they make the Treasury’s 
task no easier by their realistic atti- 
tude toward more distant maturities. 


Great Britain’s depressed capital 
markets and tightly squeezed credit 
supply climax a situation that has 
been building up since 1954. Late in 
that year, exports levelled off, im- 
ports rose and an upsurge in domestic 
demand for consumer goods was re- 
ciprocated by a capital goods boom. 
That was enough for the authorities. 
Warnings were sounded and forceful 
measures adopted. The discount rate 
was upped from 3 per cent and has 
been moving ahead ever since. 


Consequently, bank credit and de- 
posits remained impressively stable ia 
1955 and 1956 but advanced sub- 
stantially again in the first half of this 
year. This fresh expansion helpe 1 
lead to September’s severe restraints. 
Consistent and liberal increases in 
wages, however, are blamed as the 
major factor in Great Britain’s infla- 
tion. Even though loans and deposits 
remained very stable between 1951 
and the end of 1956, money supply 
rose 7.5 per cent in the same period 
as a result of steadily rising wages. 
The answer to this seeming paradox 
is that while deposits did not rise, 
currency increased almost 30 per cent 
to $3.3 billion. In contrast to the 
U.S., where currency is comparatively 
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unimportant in relation to deposits, 
currency represents about 30 per cent 
of Great Britain’s total money supply. 

Bank of England discount depart- 
ment officials, who handle open mar- 
ket operations, explained why cur- 
rency was allowed to move sharply 
upward despite over-all restraint. 
Public demand for pound notes has 
substantially increased in recent years 
in the wake of higher wages and con- 
sumer spending. To meet this de- 
mand, the banks have called their 
loans from the discount houses. The 


discount houses replace their call 
loans with borrowings from the Bank 
of England. The Bank must lend to 
them because of the obvious need of 
facilitating Treasury financings. 

What of the outlook? Most London 
bankers agree near-term developments 
are as clouded as the horizon of their 
fog-enveloped city. But Finance 
Chief Peter Thorneycroft say this: 


“T cannot help thinking that the com- 
plaints which one hears on all sides 
against the application of restrictive 
credit policies are in themselves evi- 











MEMO 


TO: INSTALLMENT LOAN OFFICERS 


Q. How much can you SAFELY INVEST 
in each 1958 model automobile? 


A. The YEGEN OFFICIAL 1958 NEW CAR 
GUIDE supplies the answers. 


‘Lhe official New Car Guide is based on facts 
obtained from our complete depreciation analysis 
maintained on a month to month basis. It gives 
you ALL the facts required to make decisions 
safely and profitably. It enables you to exercise 
complete portfolio control. Data includes actual 
factory invoice prices for all makes of automobiles, 
and major accessories. Recommended bank ad- 
vances for cach make and model are listed. With 
your subscription to the 1958 YEGEN GUIDE 
you also receive: 

INTERIM PRICING SCHEDULES on 1958 
models, as announced by factorics. 

YEGEN BULLETIN BOARD, a newsletter 
published periodically throughout the year. Keeps 
you abreast of important trends in the automotive 
ficld. 

DEPRECIATION ANALYSIS OF ALL 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES, | published 
toward end of model year. Contains graphs, charts, 
delineating a bank’s investment position on new 
and used car contracts, coverage on anticipated 
repossession losses and performance on used cars. 


Be better informed. Act on information 
that is standard reference to experienced 
bankers throughout the country. Use the 


1958 YEGEN NEW CAR GUIDE. Send 


for your copies today! 











1 — 4 SUBSCRIPTIONS $5.00 EACH 


Price for complete service: 
10 AND OVER 


Yegen Associates 









Specialists for 22 years in bank automobile financing 


5 = 9 SUBSCRIPTIONS $4.00 EACH 
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‘Teaneck, N. J. 











































dence of the fact they they are really 
effective, even in conditions of today. 
These policies have, of course, to ex- 
tend to the long-term field and bring 
about a real limitation in availability 
of credit, which will not be to every- 


body’s liking. But if sufficient de- 
termination is shown, and comple- 
mentary measures are taken in the 
fiscal field, there ig every reason to 
believe that the credit policies now 
adopted in a widening circle of coun- 
tries will prove successful.” 


Accepting such policy, London fi- 
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nanciers seem ready to accept an era 
of continued high rates and credit 
searcity. A. W. Trinder, Manager of 
Union Discount Co., the City’s largest, 
said: “Interest rates are high now 
and may go higher. I have no doubt 
they'll stay high throughout the 
world. The world has a _ balance 
sheet and over the years cannot spend 
more than it has. Cheap money 
policies can keep the price of credit 
down for awhile, but sooner or later 
reality will prevail and rates will re- 
flect the true cost of borrowing. The 





“One Stop Banking” has really caught on, and no wonder. The benefits 


to customer and banker are obvious. 


And these same benefits apply to “One Stop Insurance”’. It’s convenient . 


saves bankers time and effort. It’s 


comprehensive . . 


. protects against the 


increasing variety and number of bank losses. ° 


Moreover, “One Stop Insurance” focuses responsibility. And what better 
focal point than American Surety—with more than 70 years of experience 
in serving banks. 

American Surety protection is truly complete. For example, one of our 
Bank Specialists will review your protection program and bank layout, 
point out weak spots and suggest methods of eliminating them. His valuable 
services cost you nothing and you can arrange for them simply by calling 
your American Surety Agent, or: writing our Bank Divi ision: 


Serving Banks for over 70 Years 


FTY 100 Broadway 
New York 5 


FIDELITY * SURETY « CASUALTY » FIRE * INLAND MARINE New York 
COMPANY HOMEOWNERS «© ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY © AVIATION 
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danger as I see it is that too many 
people want more and more without 
earning it. Inflation’s a great prob- 
lem; but there have always been 
problems. We’ll just have to jog along 
somehow.”’ 


The Feeble Franc 


The economic cancer called infla- 
tion has presented one of its most 
destructive performances in France. 
In 1914, the French could boast the 
franc had been constant in value for 
100 years. Since then, its value has 
fallen from 20 cents (in terms of 
American money) to less than one- 
quarter of one cent. The govern- 
ment’s war loan of 3 per cent perpei- 
ual bonds was heavily oversubscribed 
in 1914. A holder of $10,000 of these 
bonds would now receive a return 
equivalent to $1.80 a year. The cost 
of maintaining files for paying pen- 
sions to war veterans is higher than the 
pensions themselves. Since in France 
savings are the greatest speculation 
of all, the French have become a na- 
tion of spenders. Anxiety to convert 
currency into material goods has led 
to a sensational rise in the number of 
shopkeepers since the war. There 
has been a flight into stocks, with 
many issues yielding less than 3 per 
cent against 8 per cent on corporation 
bonds. 

Faced with this challenge, the late 
Bourges-Maunoury government intro- 
duced an anti-inflationary program 
which in essence called for one thing: 
austerity. There would seem to be 
no alternative other than to continue 
this program. Chief among direct 
actions were proposals to raise an 
additional $837 million by taxes and 
reduce expenditures $1.7 billion; par- 
tial devaluation of the frane to 420 
from 350; a freeze on prices of in- 
dustrial goods; reimposition of quotas 
on imports from other European coun- 
tries and a new 20 per cent levy on 
non-essential imports (60 per cent of 
all imports). 


Creditwise, equally severe steps 
have been taken in recent months. The 
traditional built-in credit restraint for 
French banks’ is a 60 per cent liquid- 
ity ratio. This check on loans has 
necessarily been supplemented by 
many other actions. The Bank of 
France boosted to 5 from 4 per cent 
the rate at which banks discount 30 
to 90 day paper. Each bank has its 
own ceiling on how much paper may 
be discounted; these ceilings were re- 
duced 20 per cent across the board. 
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Table Il 
CURRENT RATES AND YIELDS 


Long-term 

Govern- 
Prime Discount ment 
Rate Rate Yield 


France 7.0 5.0 6.2 
Great Britain 7.5 7.0 5.5 
West Germany 9.0 4.0  5.7** 
United States 4.5 32 3.8 


** Mortgage bonds 





Should a bank be forced to exceed its 
discount ceiling, it can obtain funds 
only at a penalty rate. The rate on 
discounts up to 110 per cent of the 
ceilings is 7 per cent-—paying this is 
known as “‘going into hell.’’ Exceed- 
ing the ceiling by more than 110 per 
cent, or “going into superhell,’’ means 
that the rate may go to 9 per cent or 
higher. 


The banks were instructed also to 
cut their lines of credit to important 
borrowers by 20 per cent. This move 
had considerable significance, because 
lines often are fully employed. An- 
other restrictive move was that all 
loans of more than about $100,000 
must receive prior approval from the 
authorities. 

Pressure on French banks for loans 
is always heavy. This is because 
French companies maintain an ex- 
ceedingly slim working capital posi- 
tion. Some concerns are virtually 
managed on floating credit. Current 
ratios of one-to-one among large com- 
panies are common, and in some cases 
current liabilities may total twice cur- 
rent assets. The banks, in effect, are 
called upon to provide capital finane- 
ing for all manner of industries. In 
view of active loan demand and the 
restraints which have been placed up- 
on bank lending, the question arises 
why inflation has progressed un- 
checked in France. The money sup- 
ply rose 10 per cent last year, has 
climbed at the same rate this year 
and more than doubled in six years. 
Production has lagged well behind 
while the currency printing presses 
have sped up and, consequently, im- 
pressive gains in prices of all goods 
have followed. 

Recently, the government’s increas- 
ing need to borrow from the banking 
system to finance its expanding deficit 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“LOcust 8-1700” 


TO YOU, that Philadelphia number can mean a lot. 
FOR EXAMPLE, if you're a First Pennsylvania correspondent: 
IT PUTS YOU in touch with capable pre ople. 

PEOPLE who are specialists in every phase of banking. 
IT SUMMONS all kinds of efficient services. 

AIR MAIL clearances. Investment analysis. 

LOAN participations. Credit information. 

BUSINESS development. Foreign Department facilities. 
AID on personnel problems. 

EVEN personal services. Much more. 

IF YOU'RE not one of our correspondents... 


WHY not call us now? Be glad to hear from you. 


Banking since 1782 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices—Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS SENSITRONIC... THE MOST} C¢ 


Yes, banking’s most complete electronic bookkeeping 
machine—by far. Not only that, the most complete 


functionally, most fully automatic and most compact, too. 


Here, from Burroughs, is the electronic bookkeeping 
machine that’s built to do more for you, do it faster, do it 
more accurately and at less cost, than anything else 


around. A product of Burroughs leadership in the com- 


‘ 
bined fields of electronics and automatic bank accounting, 


the Sensitronic is years ahead of its time in both concep 


and function. 


For even greater efficiency in your bank’s operations 
investigate the Sensitronic’s capabilities. Call our branel 
office for the detailed story. Burroughs Division 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensitronie are T M's: 
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WEST GERMANY’S DEUTSCHE_BUNDESBANK 
The memories of 1923 and 1948 are still vivid. 


has been a noteworthy root cause of 
inflation. The Government has bor- 
rowed $1 billion directly from the 
Bank of France this year and the 
deficit for the calendar year should 
reach at least $2 billion. This rep- 
resents an important additive to the 
money supply that cannot be fully 
offset by monetary policy. 

The chief reason behind the rapid 
growth in money supply, however, 
has been an upsurge in certain types 
of bank credit exempt from the dis- 
count ceilings. Soon after World 
War II, the French government took 
steps to guarantee an adequate flow 
of intermediate-term credit because of 
the urgent rebuilding need and French 
.bankers’ traditional aversion to all but 
short-term loans. A system of credit 
consisting mostly of 5-year loans was 
established. Under the plan, banks 
make medium-term loans for certain 
purposes, such as homebuilding, ex- 
ports and industrial expansion—all 
given highest priority in the recon- 
struction program. These loans may 
be readily made and readily dis- 
counted. Recently, against a pattern 
of over-all credit restraint this type 
of lending, particularly for home con- 
struction, has mounted substantially. 
Until now, at least, this has negated 
significantly restrictive measures on 
other types of credit. 

Monetary controls are relatively 
new to France. Before 1941, there 
were virtually no controls. The su- 
preme policymaking group now is the 
National Credit Council, set up soon 
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after the war. The Minister of Finance 
is Chairman of the Council, and the 
Bank of France is prominently rep- 
resented. This group conceives and 
effects major anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. The Bank of France itself was 
only nationalized during World War II 
and the Big Four banks of Paris, hold- 
ing about three-fifths of deposits 
through country-wide branches, were 
nationalized just after the war. The 
remaining, private sector of banks are 
independent but must belong to the 
Professional Bankers Association. 
This is a quasi-public, self-policing or- 
ganization and enables the govern- 
ment to effect over-all controls which 







were unheard of 20 years ago. 


The Muscular Mark 


West Germany’s spectacular eco- 
nomic resurgence has been based on 
its success in slowing, if not halting, 
the inflationary momentum. A com- 
bination of forces have contributed to 
that country’s remarkable stability. 

Chief among these has been full 
public understanding of inflation’s ex- 
plosive effects and overwhelming sup- 
port for restrictive policies. Says 
Heinrich Hartlieb, a Manager of Ger- 
many’s central bank, the Deutsche 
Bundesbank: ‘‘Twice in their life- 
time, in 1923 and 1948, many Germans 
can remember having their savings 
wiped out by disastrous currency de- 
basement. They are determined that 
this must never happen again. They 
insist upon the restrictive measures 
which have been pursued by the cen- 
tral bank.’”’ Mr. Hartlieb is doubtful 
of any advantages in revaluing the 
mark upward, as has been suggested 
in some quarters to equalize the cur- 
rencies of Europe. “Why put a 
healthy man on the operating table?’ 
is his question. 

Powerful among anti-inflationary 
factors in Germany have been: (1) 
successive substantial budget  sur- 
pluses until the most recent fiscal 
year, when the budget was almost in 
exact balance. These have held down 
the rate of increase in money supply 
and reduced bank liquidity; (2) re- 
markable moderation by unions in 
seeking higher wages; (3) a sixfold 
increase in savings between 1950 and 


Table Ill 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS, MONEY SUPPLY AND PRODUCTION 
UNITED KINGDOM AND WEST GERMANY 


‘ 


National Savings (Billions of dollars) 


1954 


$4.8 
$4.2 


United Kingdom 
West Germany 


*March ** june 


1955 


$5.0 
$5.2 


Money Supply (Billions of dollars) 


United Kingdom 
West Germany 


$16.0 
$ 8.2 


$15.9 
$ 9.0 


Industrial Production 


United Kingdom (1948 
West Germany (1950 


*June 


100) 
100) 


130 
155 





137 
178 
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1957 to more than $6 billion; (4) 
doubling of industrial production be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 (output is now 
more than twice 1936). The result 
of all this has been that the cost of 
living is but 16 per cent higher than 
in 1950 and real wages of German 
workers have risen substantially. 
Execution of monetary policy in 
West Germany resembles that of the 
Federal Reserve. Reserve require- 
ments for commercial banks are im- 
posed by the central bank. They are 
frequently altered. Recently, they 
were 12 per cent of demand deposits. 


Boston 


GOVERNMENT 
STATE * MUNICIPAL * HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS + RAILROAD 
PUBLIC UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





With such requirements in force, the 
discount mechanism can have mean- 
ing in times of mounting credit de- 
mand. Each bank has its own ceiling 
on how much paper can be discounted 
at the Deutsche Bundesbank. No 
bank knows exactly what its ceiling is, 
and efforts to test the ceiling by bor- 
rowing heavily may be useless be- 
cause the central bank will allow ex- 
cessive discounting if it knows there 
is probing going on. This year, dis- 
count ceilings of all banks were re- 
duced 15 per cent. 

The discount rate itself was cut to 
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SKIDDING STOCKS 


That credit control and other 
restrictive measures adopted in 
Western Europe have been at 
least partially and temporarily 
effective in dampening _inflation- 
ary pressures is indicated by the 
recent behavior of Western Eur- 
ope’s stock markets. On the Lon- 
don and Geneva exchanges price 
declines have been even steeper 
than our own. In West Germany 
and Paris stock prices have fallen 
too, though not as sharply. 








4 per cent in September. Three re- 
ductions of one-half of one per cent 
each have been made since Septem- 
ber, 1956, when the rate reached a 
high of 5!4 per cent. This latest move 
represents a slight shift toward less 
restrictive policy but, more impor- 
tantly, was intended to discourage 
foreign speculators from exchanging 
weaker currencies for German marks. 


Complete flexibility of monetary 
policy prevails. Aggressive restraint 
was pursued from 1954 until the 
credit squeeze reached a climax in 
mid-1956. When demand for con- 
sumer and capital goods then seemed 
less feverish, conditions were very 
gradually eased but tightened up 
again last Spring in the wake of fresh 
inflationary threats. In recent months, 
investment activity has declined more 
than seasonally and consumer demand 
has been less brisk than estimated. 
Economic growth generally has slowed, 
and there has been an increase in bank 
liquidity and a downturn in money 
market rates, although industrial 
bonds have still been yielding a stan- 
dard 8 per cent. 

To offset mounting bank liquidity, 
which they fear might result in in- 
judicious credit expansion, the central 
bank this year has sold more than $1 
billion of marketable government ob- 
ligations in the open market. Sales 
are made at a fixed rate which may be 
adjusted frequently. Purchases are 
made at an undisclosed rate which 
may vary from transaction to trans- 
action. 

Active sales of securities in the open 
market indicate a general policy of 
restraint is still being pursued and 
support central bank denials that any 
significant shift toward greater credit 
ease is underway. Authorities vigor- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Investment Survey 
Governments ¢ Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


As Well Be Spring" in the bond markets. 
Optimism has replaced gloom, confidence has chased away uncertainty, as belief 
increases that market improvement will follow in the wake of this fall's stability. 








Manifold reasons lie behind the subtle but deep-seated change in sentiment. 
More and more economic meteorologists forecast dark clouds over the business 
horizon—no hurricanes, but thundershowers to dampen spirits. Demand for capital 
and_credit is on the wane. 

Business loans at weekly reporting banks have declined nearly $750 million 
Since June, vs. an $800 million gain in the like 1956 period. Capital spending by 
industry at last is levelling off after a sensational two year climb, may decline _ 
early in 1958. 

Stock market behavior, worsened business sentiment and a mid-1953-like pallor 
on the economy’s three-year boom have been duly noted by the central bankers. 


In determination not to reverse engines prematurely, thereby fuelling another 
inflationary outburst in the economy, the Fed has not shifted policy from restraint 
to ease. Pursuant to its ambitions of a smooth, cautious and gradual transition, 
however, there has been a distinct change in emphasis. 

Open market operations are now gauged to keep net borrowed reserves somewhat 
under the $500-million-plus level of earlier months. Should the economy slump in 
coming months, a discount rate cut would be effected. To study Fed policy, average 
net borrowed reserves should be closely followed in coming weeks. These reports 
should be considered in context for periods covering several weeks at a time, since 
weekly comparisons may be distorted by accidental factors such as float. 























What of the impact on the Government market following a significant easing 
of conditions? Recently, the yield pattern has been startlingly flat, with 
return to maturity about the same on long, intermediate and short-term issues. 
Less_stringent conditions would tend to bring about resumption of the classical yield 
While the downward course of the Government market appears checked, investors 
should not conclude the 12-year-old bear market in bonds has ended. This could be 

an intermediate period in the upward march of yields, just as many economists 
hold the economy is pausing, not regressing. 

Even should significant market improvement occur, powerful inflationary 





municipalities and corporations to satisfy a dynamic economy's quest for better 
living standards, high Federal expenditures and the worldwide shortage of capital 
mean comparatively high yields over the long term. 

Another reason for conservative investment policies is the wide range of 
prices possible under today's flexible conditions. For example, the 34s of 
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1978/83, issued in May 1953, sold as high as 112 in August 1954, recently were 
quoted 20 points lower. 


Fresh pressure was_ placed on the Treasury for funds after the Air Force's 
ceilings on expenditures for the rest of the year were scrapped. 

Thanks to the $750 million Fannie Mae offering, the Treasury as of this 
writing still has about $1 billion elbow room under the $275 billion ceiling, and 
boasts a $4 billdon cash balance. 

Expenditures still continue heavy, of course, and since tax revenues will 
not flow in until next year a less—than-$1 billion cash offering has been announced 
for late this month. This will push the debt right up against the ceiling. 


Also being considered by the Treasury is the refunding of about $10 billion 


big three way refinancing. Since all but $2 billion are held by the Fed, the job 
is greatly simplified. The next subsequent refunding will be $10.9 billion certif-— 
icates due February 14. 

These upcoming financings mean interest on the public debt will move still t 
higher. This item, second highest in the budget (defense spending is first) is i 
estimated at $7.3 billion for fiscal 1957, up $800 million from four years ago. 


November's heavy calendar of new municipal offerings is typical of recent 
months. This fall’s buyers of tax exempts have had an unusually wide variety of 
obligations as measured by size, quality, region and marketability to choose from, 
with yields remaining near their highest level in 24 years. 

The market’s remarkable ability to absorb record high financing this year 
has resulted in part from investor awareness of opportunities as mentioned above 
and in part from recent general stabilization of yields and credit conditions. 
Also assisting the market to stage a slight improvement above summer lows has been 
the tendency of some larger investors to switch from stocks into tax—exempts. 

About $500 million of bonds came up for voter approval this month, well under 
the total of election months in recent years. New issues already scheduled next 
year, however, plus these fresh authorizations should push total 1958 state and 
municipal borrowing into new record ground. 


Typical of yields needed to attract buying was the scaled 2.75 to 3.90 per 
cent yield to maturity on the $52 million A-rated Washington schools of 1958/72. 
Even at this return, reception of the issue was only fair. Better received were 
the two California issues totalling $85 million, tailored for various investors. 


RTE ALTO. = HTS 


Corporates have strengthened following anticipation of slightly modified 
credit policy and assurance of no additional restraint. Underwriters have been 
more aggressive and institutional demand by pension and mutual funds has again 
become an important market factor. Somewhat lessened projected corporate spending 
in coming months also is a bolstering influence. 

Sharp reduction of old inventories has put dealers in a better position to 
handle a heavy flow of emissions. (Items on the calendar: $60 million convertible 
debentures of Olin Mathieson Chemical, $40 million firsts of Houston Lighting & 
Power, $25 million bonds of Ohio Power.) Despite better market tone, new issues must 
be liberally priced to command attention of buyers who have been only fairly recep— 
tive to two major AA offerings: AT&T 5s of 1983 priced to yield 4.90 per cent and 
Consolidated Edison 5s of 1987 yielding 4.95 per cent. 
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At the 
Mid-America 


crossroads of the money world 





...@ Aliong palrcr To help you / 


LaSalle Street, Chicago! Crossroads 
of the money world—where a million 
a minute changes hands! A strong 
on-the-street partner bank could be 
of real help to you here. 

Hundreds of fine banks across the 
country have chosen City National as 
their Chicago partner. Because with 
City National they enjoy both the 


strength of a big institution—and the 





individual attention of a bank officer. 
Every correspondent customer of City 
National’s is served by a bank officer. 

Perhaps your bank could use the 
powerful resources and personal serv- 
ice of City National, too. If you'd like 
to learn of the almost endless array of 
services we can give, why not phone 
or write us. We'd like to do busi- 


ness with you. 


q€Coarpry WATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 











Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 

Corporation 
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Charge-Account Banking 


Has Made the Grade 


These pioneers in the field have thoroughly established the 
workability of this new lending technique, along with its 
great value as an avenue of service, a source of income, and 
a means of building good will among both merchants and 


customers. 


By JAMES H. C. DUNCAN and ALLEN B. SIKES, JR.* 


The First National Bank & Trust Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HE recent fourth annual meeting of 
T the Charge Account Bankers 
Association provided an excellent 
opportunity for bankers operating in 
that field to evaluate their first five 
years of experience with this dynamic 
banking service. 

This new lending technique had its 
inception in a script plan devised by 
John Biggins of the County Bank and 
Trust Company of Paterson, N. J., 
and the sales draft principle originated 
by William Boyle, then of the Frank- 
lin National Bank of Franklin Square, 
Long Island, N.Y. Mr. Boyle’s plan, 
which closely approximates the regu- 
lar department store charge account, 
has been widely adopted by charge ac- 
count banks, including our own. 

Because our bank had long recog- 
nized the importance of consumer 
credit as a sustaining and stabilizing 
factor in our economy as well as an 
excellent source of income, we were 
looking for opportunities to expand 
that phase of our operations when 
word of these developments first 
reached us. We promptly settled down 
to a study of every phase of this 
lending method, and were immediately 
impressed by its service and profit pos- 
sibilities. It clearly presented an op- 
portunity to provide a much needed 
additional service to an important seg- 
ment of our customer group. the 
retail merchants. 

These retailers, we learned, were 
finding it difficult to meet the steadily 
increasing demands of the public for 
charge account accomodations. They 
lacked the credit personnel and the 


“Messrs. Duncan and Sikes are vice president and 
assistant vice president, respectively, of the bank. 
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modern systems and equipment essen- 
tial to the successful functioning of 
such an operation, and the cost of pro- 
viding these adjuncts was found in 
most cases to be prohibitive. Lack 
of capital was a further obstacle to 
the establishment of this needed cus- 
tomer service. The merchants of our 
area, in short, were for the most part 
ill equipped to handle charge accounts 
safely and effectively. 

We felt, moreover, that the financ- 
ing of charge-account credit was es- 
sentially a banking function, and con- 
cluded that it was our job to make the 
needed facilities available to the mer- 
chants of our area and their customers. 
The establishment of our Charge-Ac- 
count Service was accordingly an- 





nounced early in September, 1952, 
following three months of intensive 
preparation. Throughout that period 
and since we have carefully considered 
the merits of the plan from the stand- 
point of all concerned. We have suc- 
ceeded in winning the wholehearted 
approval and cooperation of our mer- 
chants, and the many benefits they 
have derived from the service have 
bound them to us more closely than 
ever. Among the many reasons for 
their satisfaction are the following: 

1. Accounts receivable have been con- 
verted into cash. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the merchant using our ser- 
vice offers his customer adequate 
charge account accomodations, his 
store remains on a cash basis. Money 
previously tied up in receivables is put 
to more productive use. Cash dis- 
counts made possible by charge-ac- 
count banking have actually been 
found in many instances to pay the 
entire cost of the service. 

2. Sales have increased. Every sub- 
scribing merchant has access, on a 
charge-account basis, to the business 
of all qualified charge-account cus- 
tomers in his area. The latter can 
shop at will and buy on impulse, and 
they are spared the bother, embarrass- 
ment and loss of time usually entailed 
in the opening of acharge account. A 
bank-charge-account sign in the mer- 
chants’s window is an open invitation 
to all holders of charge-account cards 
to come in and make purchases on 
credit. 

Sales are further stimulated by the 





JAMES H. C. DUNCAN AND A LEN B. SIKES, JR. 
The first west of New York 
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has offices in all three Pacific Coast states 








“All our West Coast banking is 


taken care of on this one ledger sheet... 


) Thénks to The Bank of California”’ 


“Now that we have branch plants and sales offices up 
and down the West Coast, we certainly make good use of 
The Bank of California’s tri-state operation. As you may 
know, they have their own offices in all three states, 

and each office can give you complete banking service. 
This means we can concentrate all our West Coast 
funds with one account, one ledger sheet. Another point: 
they're set up to give credit information in any of the 
three states at a moment's notice. These are just a few 
reasons why The Bank of California’s tri-state 


operation saves us a lot of time and a lot of money.” 


The Head Office of The Bank of California is at 
400 California Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


RDATIONAL ASS OCTATION 





SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... MEMBER FEOERAL 
% PORTLAND, Oregon.. “CORPORATION 
a = SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 
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Sales slips are proved and sorted in the regular way. 


larger and more diversified inventory 
and improved merchandising facilities 
frequently made possible by the re- 
lease of cash formerly tied up in re- 
ceivables. 


3. Credit costs have been reduced. 
This complete, risk-free credit service 
has proved to be less costly to the 
merchant than any comparable ser- 
vice that he might provide for him- 
self. The much more extensive use 
that is made of the facilities we em- 
ploy and the information assembled 
inevitably tends to reduce the unit 
cost of handling individual 
transactions. 


credit 


4. Valuable selling space has been 
recovered. The area previously oc- 
cupied by the credit department has, 
in many instances, been made avail- 
able for sales purposes or some other 
productive use. 


5. Non-selling personnel has been 
reduced. Ask any retailer—he’ll tell 
you that credit personnel is hard to 
find. The.bank has thus replaced 
some of its customers’ most expensive 
‘‘behind-the-scenes’”’ people with more 
experienced and capable credit ex- 
ecutives than they, themselves, could 
afford. 


6. All of the merchant's time and 
effort can be concentrated on his most 
vital function, merchandising. He 
need not keep one eye on the credit de- 
partment to insure against a drain on 
his profits there. It goes without say- 
ing that no one can sell like the boss; 
but the boss cannot sell or give sales 
the supervision they require when he 
is in the back room worrying over the 
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accounts that are not paying. 

7. Accounts receivable have 
been eliminated. This is admittedly a 
relatively small problem today, but 
every loss wipes out the profits on a 
considerable volume of sales. And 
how about tomorrow? 

8. All credit-worthy customers are 
assured the treatment to which they are 
entitled. Those responsible for man- 
aging the bank’s charge-account busi- 
ness know that increased credit sales 
by the participating merchants mean 
increased volume for the bank. With 
their greater know-how and more 
complete access to sources of all perti- 
nent information, they are able to 
bring to bear on every decision a full 
consideration of all the factors in- 
volved. Since credit is their business, 
they are able to meet the special needs 
of customers who find themselves un- 
able to perform as promised. 


losses 


A “Retail Banking’ Concept 


In the course of our five years’ ex- 
perience with charge-account bank- 
ing, we have developed the following 
concept of “retail banking’’ service, 
and it has become a fixed part of our 
philosophy: 

@® The charge-account banker must 
like retailing and selling. 

@ He must learn to think like a re- 
tailer and never lose sight of the fact 
that sales are the life blood of retail 
business. 

@ He must familiarize himself with 
the problems and interests of the re- 
tail merchant. 

@ He must acquire all the qualifi- 


There's a sales slip pocket for each customer. 


cations of a credit salesman and seek 
constantly to achieve the combined 
objectives of increased sales for his 
merchant customers and a steadily 
mounting volume of sound charge- 
account business for his bank. 

@ He must strive constantly for 
efficiency and economy in the hand- 
ling of this business to the end that 
charges may be held at a reasonable 
level and still provide a fair return to 
the bank. 

By following this basic concept, we 
have expanded the scope of our 
charge-account service in five years 
from 10,000 accounts originating in 
26 stores, to 28,000 emanating from 
217 stores. We have demonstrated 
that almost any reputable merchant 
in our area can make profitable use of 
the service, and foresee the day when 
all will participate. 

We pride ourselves on having been 
the first in all the area west of New 
York to establish a charge-account 
banking service; and we are glad to 
observe that many innovations of our 
own have been widely adopted. We 
insist, for that the retail 
purchaser using our service be charged 
no more than the cash buyer. Fail- 
ure of a merchant to comply with this 
vital rule constitutes cause for immed- 
iate cancellation of our agreement. 


instance, 


We also insist that the merchant 
participate fully. Unless we are able 
to convince him that we can do an 
acceptable job of handling all of his 
receivables, we feel we had better take 
none at all. We have no objection to 
taking the reasonable risks we are 
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Mr. Banker... Here’s a “tell-all” book that shows how 
DIEBOLD POST-TO-CHECK will help you attract new 


customers and cut commercial bookkeeping costs 


This DIEBOLD POST-TO-CHECK book tells all about a 
proved method of reducing operating costs, and improving 
personal checking account service! Step-by-step, it shows how 

Diebold Post-To-Check saves up to 50% in personnel and 

space ...cuts errors up to 80% ... provides positive signature 

and amount verification . .. protects records in Underwriters’ 

Laboratories’ labeled Cycle Desk. 

Bringing to banks a logical adaptation of the advantages and 

economies of cycle billing, Diebold Post-To-Check conforms 

to best banking practices. Diebold systems and procedures 

specialists will assist you in planning installations that result oe 
in new economies for you and improved service to your cus- 


tomers. Write today for case histories on the latest step in the Cat eae ae. 
evolution of bank bookkeeping. 


Diebold, Inc. —_ 
924 Mulberry Rd., S. E. ° Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send case histories and your new 20-page multi- 
colored illustrated Post-To-Check brochure. 


Bank 
Individual 


Street 
Mulberry Road S. E. * Canton 2, Ohio 
N-443- Dt 


ee 
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All sales slips are micro-filmed twice. 


paid to take, but know very well what 
a process of adverse selection would 
do to the quality of those risks. We 
are frequently asked how we are able 
to determine whether or not a mer- 
chant retains his better accounts, and 
the answer is that our customers tell 
us. We have, in fact, built up cus- 
tomer loyalty to the point that the 
purchaser is offended if he is billed 
directly by the merchant. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that the merchant is free to accept for 
his own investment any account that 
we reject. He is likely to learn in a 
very few months that we only reject 
for good reasons, and his confidence in 
our judgment will be sure to grow ac- 
cordingly. He will become increas- 
ingly convinced that the credit that is 
not good enough for the bank is not 
good enough for him. 

We will not require that a new mer- 
chant customer transfer all his bank- 
ing to us or even that he maintain a 
substantial account with our bank. 
We feel that we must earn his increas- 
ed patronage and find that it is usu- 
ally only a matter of time before he 
will establish his principal account 
with us and patronize our other finan- 
cial services. The customers who 
have established demand deposit ac- 
counts with us since contracting for 
our charge account service now ac- 
count for the bulk of our charge ac- 
count outstandings. 

We have always based our service 
charges on the merchant’s monthly 
volume. Our base rate is five per 
cent, and rates are scaled as low as 
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three per cent, depending on volume. 
In a further effort to equalize charges 
as among the various types and sizes 
of stores, we recently instituted a 
method of making rebates on the lar- 
ger sales tickets, regardless of monthly 
volume. 

Our doors are open to our merchant 
participants until nine each night ex- 
cept Saturday, when we close at six. 
Merchants are thus enabled to ex- 
tend credit without risk any time they 
complete a sale. 


The accompanying photographs will 
serve to illustrate a few of the tech- 
niques involved in a charge-account 
banking operation. The plan is sim- 
plicity itself. The sales slip which is 
drawn in the form of a draft is signed 
by the customer and is purchased by 
the bank without recourse. 
tomer receives only one bill 
the bank. 


The cus- 
that of 


Outstanding among the benefits 
that charge-account banking has 
brought to our bank is the closer con- 
tact it has enabled us to establish and 
maintain with the retailers of our 
community. As previously indicated, 
this has resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in deposits and other business. 
Charge-account banking has also serv- 
ed to bring us into direct contact with 
some thousands of charge-account 
purchasers with similarly beneficial 
results. And the quite comfortable 
profits yielded by the operation are 
no small source of satisfaction. 

It is good to know, too, that we 
have raised the credit granting stand- 
ards of our community, and made it 


The customer receives only one bill a month—from the bank. 


possible for our friends and customers 
to make all sorts of credit purchases 
with no inconvenience to themselves 
or their merchants. And the result- 
ing increase in the sales and profits of 
our retail merchant customers has 
given rise to considerable gratifica- 
tion all around. 


Presents A New Challenge 

We look upon charge-account bank- 
ing as a new challenge to the banking 
business. The need for it is obvious, 
as is the opportunity it presents for 
additional service and profit. Some 
forty or fifty successful bank-charge- 
account operations have learned the 
ropes; they’ve learned many lessons, 
and many more are doubtless await- 
ing them. But the important fact is 
that they’re learning, and growing in 
the process. 

It is only too well known that banks 
have ignored such challenges in the 
past; if they had not, there would be 
little need for sales finance companies 
today. But the field is still open to 
the nation’s banks wherever the need 
for this service exists; and the question 
of whether or not the need exists to a 
sufficient extent to warrant the estab- 
lishment of the service will yield very 
readily to analysis. 

Bankers who feel inclined to re- 
spond to this community need will 
find those of us who have already done 


so ready to assist in every way pos- 


sible. Meantime, we are going to 
continue to build charge-account 
banking into a permanent part of the 
business life of our respective com- 
munities. 
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CREDIT 


LIFE? 









Nationwide helps you use it 
to increase Loan Volume! 


You’ll find Nationwide’s Credit Life insurance is which offers you the services of expert group 

the low-cost way to encourage new loan applica- representatives on a local basis. For full details 

tions. This popular coverage helps you to: on Credit Life, fill in the coupon below. No obli- 
gation, of course. 









EXPEDITE LOANS -- by providing expert 
local service in installing and administering your 
Credit Life plan. No physical examination, no age 
limit restrictions. 















NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 

246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Tell me more about your Credit Life Insurance 
BUILD GOOD-WILL ~— by settling claims 
promptly...relieving you of the necessity of pro- 
ceeding against a deceased’s 
estate, for the balance of 
the unpaid loan. 

Credit Life is part of 
Nationwide’s dynamic, new 
group insurance program - 


I'm most interested in coverage for 


Unsecured Personal Loans Auto, modernization 
furniture and appliance loans Dealer financed loans 


ATION YY IDE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Moderate Decline 7 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, consulting econ- 
omist to The Hanover Bank, in a re- 
port on the ‘Outlook for Business’’: 


LL indications are that the boom 

has ended. Business activity 
has leveled out at a high plateau 
and the number of weak spots is 
increasing. While the consumer 
price index continues to move up- 
ward, the index of wholesale com- 
modity prices has remained virtual- 
ly stable and sensitive commodities 
have declined sharply. The Septem- 
ber pick-up in business did not 
come up to expectations and the 
volume of commercial loans since 
July 1 has been substantially below 
the level of the corresponding per- 
iod a year ago. Both capital outlays 
for plant and equipment and de- 
fense expenditures have leveled off 
and the chances are that they will 
decrease. The volume of exports is 
also tending downward. 

Unless consumption expenditures 
by individuals notably for durable 
goods increase materially, 
business activity will decline mod- 
erately. The degree of the decline 
will depend on such intagible fac- 
tors as the movement of the equity 
market and the attitude of the ulti- 
mate consumer toward saving or 
spending. 


Service Charges 
Albert J. Bows, partner in Arthur 
Anderson & Co., before the National 
Association of Bank Auditors & 
Comptrollers: 


@ pe a bank learns more about 
its deposits, it may also begin 
to question service charges made or 
measure adequacy of deposits in re- 
lation to services rendered 
Obviously, deposits from customers 
who keep a relatively stable account 
are worth much more than highly 
volatile accounts. Should this not 
be recognized in service charges or 
in adequacy of deposits? 
Furthermore, the bank should 
consider charging for all deposit 
services actually given to a custo- 
mer. Besides the mechanical pro- 
cessing of checks and deposits, 
many other services do not appear 
on account analysis. Top officers are 


used, for instance, for consultation 
by many customers. 

In addition, a substantial num- 
ber of customers have lines of credit 
for which there is no specific charge. 
These lines might be outstanding 
for a full year without any actual 
loans being made. The question 
might well be raised as to why 
banks do not include a charge for 
this service in determining whether 
his deposits are adequate. A charge 
of this type would certainly make 
sense to mogt businessmen. 


Needed: $45 Billion 
Chas. E. Oakes, president of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., on 
future financing requirements of the 
electric industry: 


O' THIS 310 million kilowatts (of 
total generating capacity) 
needed for 1970, the investor-owned 
portion would be around 250 mil- 
lion kilowatts. Taking this into ac- 
count along with related facilities 
and properties, it was estimated 
that the electric companies were 
facing new construction of about 
$70 billion, that we might expect 
$25 billion of this would be avail- 
able from depreciation and retained 
earnings and that the balance, $45 
billion, would have to be new mon- 
ey! 

Certainly the raising of $45 bil- 
lion of new money is a rather start- 
ling prospect. But it is in line with 
what seems slated to take place in 
this country of ours. 


For the Record 


Norris O. Johnson, vice president of 
The First National City Bank of New 
York, in the fortnightly business 
newsletter, Business Scope: 


| prereagm do not all applaud glee- 
fully when interest rates rise, 
because interest rates are not the 
only factor in bank earnings. Nor 
did they all cheer in 1954 when the 
radical easy money policy gave 
them abnormal resource growth and 
excellent capital gains on portfolios. 
What they like best are stable con- 
ditions and stable money. 
The shift from a prevalence of 
capital gains to capital losses is one 
key factor in the contrary behavior 


of bank profits. The advantages of 
higher earnings can be offset by a 
fall in capital values. Another factor 
has been the necessity for selling 
additional capital stock to build 
capital and permit shifts to riskier, 
higher yielding assets. However, ad- 
ditional capital funds cost around 
8 per cent, and this process waters 
down the earnings benefit in the 
shifting from portfolio to loans. 


Below 400, Then Up? 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
Investment Report: 


WW" STILL look for: 1) a decline 


in business activity—maxi- 
mum 10 per cent; 2) a decline in cor- 
porate earnings—-maximum 18 per 
cent; 3) a Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average below 400—maximum de- 
cline to 350-370 range. 

But: 1) the period of readjust- 
ment should be brief; 2) no bear 
market threatens, and 3) after the 
deflationary interlude is behind us, 
we can experience another great 
bull market carrying us to material- 
ly higher levels, lasting a period of 
years and offering as great and as 
many opportunities as have the 
markets of recent years. 


Pertinent Parable 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., in its 
Fortnightly Review: 


= distinguished former editor 
of the London Economist, Geof- 
frey Crowther, once presented the 
dilemma confronting the American 
economy in the form of a parable. 
He compared it to a man who was 
forced by circumstances to live with 
three wives whose names were ‘‘Full 
Employment,” “Stable Currency”’ 
and ‘Avoidance of Controls.’ To 
preserve capitalism and the demo- 
cratic form of government it was 
imperative that he learn to live 
with all of them. He found that he 
could manage any two simultan- 
eously without too much trouble, 
but living with all three of them 
got him into difficulties with one or 
the other periodically. We are in- 
clined to add that this is about the 
only setup where monogamy would 
definitely not be a virtue. 
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A Great Correspondent 





Noah Webster knew America—and 
the needs of the American people. 
To provide young America with its 
own schoolbooks, he wrote a speller 
that also taught pronunciation, morals 
and citizenship. Webster also recog- 
nized the need not just for an Amer- 
ican dictionary but for a dictionary 
superior to any then available — and 
wrote innumerable letters for author- 
itative definitions of specific words. 






































Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, one 
of America’s leading financial insti- 
tutions, knows the business and 
banking world — local and national, 
domestic and foreign—and knows, 
especially, the many and varied needs 
of correspondent banks. 


All of the regular and extraordinary 
services you or your customers may 
ask of a major New York City corre- 
spondent are offered by Chemical. 
In addition, the broad knowledge and 
practical experience of Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank may be of use 
to you in solving any bank operating 
problems — from personnel training 
and recruiting to creating plans for 
bank modernization. 


To help your bank take full advan- CHEMICAL 
tage of growth opportunities, improve pee tS ele 
its services and increase its operat- CORN EXCHANGE 
ing efficiency are primary aims of BANK 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank in 
its correspondent affiliations. 
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What to look for in 


Look for convenience. New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
with Kodamatic Indexing lets you find any picture quickly 


—indexes items photographically right on the film. Plus 
every convenience for operator—all controls are at 
fingertips. Microfilmed documents are delivered right to 
hand... neatly stacked in sequence. 
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your next microfilmer 


Look for versatility. Recordak 
Reliant can endorse or cancel 





automatically during microfilming 
run. Gives choice of 3 reduction 








ratios—40-to-1, 32-to-1, 24-to-1, 
whichever suits your needs. 
Reliant can even expose two rolls 
of film simultaneously, one for 


reference .. . the other for “off Look for accuracy. New 
the premises” storage. precision-feeder prevents double 


feeding, even at a 400-item-per- 
minute speed! Just about 
eliminates any chance of missed 
pictures. Kodak-designed optical 
system makes sharpest photo- 
graphs. The fine grain film you 
use is made by Kodak, too— 


assures easier “film reading.” Look for speed. Precision-built 


Recordak Reliant Microfilmer makes 
fast work of speeding banking routines 
- photographs up to 400 items 

per minute—up to 80 pic tures for a 
cent! Offers choice of 3 recording 
methods—duplex, duo, and standard 
—whichever best suits your needs. 


Look before you buy. No matter where you look, 
you'll find the Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic 
Indexing offers an unmatched array of features. 

And now, Recordak’s free trial offer allows you to use 
the Reliant in your own bank for thirty days—with no 
obligation to buy or rent. Write today for illustrated 
booklet describing the Reliant in detail. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 30th year 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
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NABAC to Research Automation 


HE ‘‘BIG STORY’’ emanating from 
the 33rd Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Bank 

Auditors and Comptrollers held last 
month in Atlanta, Ga., had to do 
with the establishment of a Research 
Institute whose function it will be to 
establish operations standards for the 
banking industry and evaluate the 
use of automation as a means of 
facilitating and expediting these opera- 
tions. 

The new research program was 
recommended to NABAC by the 
Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, which 
conducted a preliminary six-months’ 
survey for NABAC with a view to 
ascertaining the need for such a pro- 
gram. That need, said the Founda- 
tion, was ‘overwhelmingly demon- 
strated.” 

The decision of the NABAC Board 
of Directors to authorize the program 
was reported to the convention by 
Henry J. Rohlf, vice president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and chairman of the NABAC Automa- 
tion Committee. He indicated that 
laboratory techniques would be em- 
ployed in analyzing certain typical 
bank operations in an endeavor to 
work out a pattern of standards for 
which appropriate automation pro- 
cedures could be recommended. He 
said the deposit accounting function 
had been suggested as an area for 
initial investigation, and that outside 
professional assistance would be en- 
gaged for the project. 

Steve H. Bomar, NABAC president 
and senior vice president and treasurer 
of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, termed the project ‘‘the most 
important ever undertaken by NAB 
AC. ‘‘Those conducting the program,” 
he said, ‘‘will have only one interest 
to establish facts for the industry ...” 


Projects and Results Outlined 


The project and its results were 
outlined to the convention by Franklin 
D. Price, first vice president of NA 
BAC and comptroller of The First 
National Bank of Dallas; James M. 
Deterding, supervisor of Computor 
Systems at Armour; Henry Tubergen, 
Jr., vice president and comptroller of 
the Merchandise National Bank of 
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Chicago; Virgil H. Disney, director 
of the Electrical Engineering Division 
at Armour; and Wilbur R. Thomas, 
associate systems analyst in Armour’s 
electrical engineering department. 

Mr. Price pointed out that while 
the larger banks were making sub- 
stantial progress in this field, their 
problems ‘‘were not necessarily the 
problems of the banking industry.” 
Manufacturers, he said, were alsc 
“making definite contributions to the 
solution of our problems, but were 
under the necessity of developing 
equipment adapted to the needs of 
all areas of business. He went on to 
say that additional problems had 
grown from widespread “blind faith’’ 
that automation was a panacea; ex- 
cessive interest in “hardware’’ rather 
than basic problems involved in auto- 
mation. 


Mr. Tubergen discussed the survey 
findings pointing up the need for 
operations standards. The differences 
in the way banks do things, he said, 
have little or nothing to do with the 
varying requirements of banks, or to 
the size of the function in question, 
and the survey revealed ‘no logical 
system for the selection of any one 


method over another method.” 

Dr. F. Byers Miller, NABAC’s 
executive director, said the NABAC 
Research Institute would be head- 
quartered in Chicago but that the re- 
search would not be confined to any 
single geographical area. 


Urges PR and Personnel Study 


A high light of the convention pro- 
gram was an address by J. C. Welman, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, who is also president of 
the Bank of Kennett (Mo.). Mr. 
Welman paid appropriate tribute to 
NABAC for assuming the leadership 
it has in the field of bank automation, 
and urged that it also concern itself 
increasingly with the problems con- 
fronting the banks of the country in 
the fields of public relations and train- 
ing of personnel. 


The A. B. A. president pointed out 
that 250,000 people have been brought 
into banking since 1940, and that 
about 1,000 bank presidencies, 5,000 
other officer positions, and tens of 
thousands of other jobs must be filled 
every year. ‘“‘As we proceed in auto- 
mation,” he said, ‘‘I have the belief 
that people in banks will become even 





ATLANTA CONVENTION HEADLINERS 
ABA President Welman & NABAC President Bomar. 
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USE NCR PAPER FOR 


CM tola SW ae tis 


CLEANER COPIES 
WITHOUT CARBONS 





All over the country, banks are discovering the amazing features of new 
NCR Paper, recently developed by the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company. Deposit slips and other bank forms made of 
NCR Paper produce cleaner, clearer duplicates without using carbons 
or even any carbonization. 


An ordinary ball-point pen or business machine make clean, easy-to- 
read copies when you use non-smearing NCR Paper. NCR Paper is easy 
to handle, too, because no messy inserts are needed. And with NCR 
Paper duplicates cannot be altered without detection. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, onio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


November 15, 1957 


Have your forms printed on NCR Paper by 
your present forms supplier. You'll be 
pleased by the casy way NCR Paper pro- 
duces multiple copies that are cleaner and 
clearer. Phone your present sup- 
plier today for further information. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NCR PAPER AND SUPPLIES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
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FACTUALLY MEASURED 
The Effect Of 


BUNA ROWER 8 SELLING PRESSURE 


The forces controlling trends! 





FOR—Fund Managers, Trust Offi- 
cers, Investment Counselors and 
professional investors this stock 
market undertone information pro- 
vides unbiased confirmatory evi- 
dence and verifies important trends 
and turning points. 





Send $5 for latest Report 
covering present situation 
plus month's trial on 
prompt refund basis if 
not satis“ed. 


Louryps Keporls SH. C. 


Dept. BM, 250 Park Ave. 
New York 17, NY. 





Est. 1938. Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 


Daily releases from New York Chicago, Los Angeles 


Established: 


THE NIPPON 


WV CU 


By ies 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE : 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





more important and not less import- 
ant, as some are inclined to predict.” 

No election of officers was held at 
this convention. Terms of office in 
previous years have extended from 
convention to convention, but a recent 
change in the constitution has estab- 
lished a new fiscal year extending from 
July 1 to June 30, and terms of office 
will begin and end on the same dates. 
The changed procedure provides for 


the election of officers by mail, the 
president of each local conference 
casting the vote for that conference. 

Still to be voted upon by the 
NABAC membership is a _ proposal 
that its name be changed to National 
Association for Bank Operations, Au- 
dits and Controls. It is felt that this 
name will more accurately reflect the 


areas in which the organization func- 
tions. 



















1. By making the utmost practicable use 
of all the services the bank has to offer, being 
careful to conduct his affairs as a depositor or 
as a borrower in strict conformity with the 
standards set by the management for its other 
customers. 

“Nothing is so contagious as example.” 

2. By recommending to friends that they use 
his bank. 

The stockholder occupies a position of influence, both 
within the bank and in the community it serves. By 
supporting policies that assure good customer service, he 
can please old friends and make new ones by persuading 
them to do business with his bank. 

8. By promoting the idea of systematic sav- 
ing at every opportunity, beginning with his 
own family. 

There is no better way to develop within every mem- 

ber of the family a sense of responsibility and ability to 
manage money than by providing each with a savings 
account and ‘ied some means of adding to it regu- 
larly. The idea will spread. 
'_ 4, By encouraging business friends to discuss 
their financial problems with him, with a view 
to determining what the bank may be able to 
do to help them. 

Knowledge of the various local businesses often dis- 
closes opportunities to make safe and profitable loans. 

5. By helping to promote the interests of 
the bank’s customers. 

Only prosperous customers can make a prosperous bank, 
and the collective efforts of the bank’s shareholders can 
make a difference in the condition of any deserving cus- 
tomer. 

6. By taking an active part in the develop- 
ment of the community's resources. 

The bank will be sure to share in all the benefits of all 
the community development that can somehow be 
achieved. 

7. By learning from the officers and directors 
of the bank the principles by which they are 
guided in the ret of its affairs, and 
particularly in the — of its depositors’ 
money, so as to be prepared at all times to deal 
intelligently with criticisms and rumors. 

There is still « lot of mystery in banking as far as the 
public is concerned, and shareholders can do much toward 
removing it. 

8. By ain a close watch on all com- 
munity deve —_—— which are likely to re- 
quire any of the services which the bank is 
prepared to render. 

Bank shareholders are often in position to obtain plan- 
ning-stage information regarding building and other 


jects which the officers of the bank use to excel- 
t advantage. 




























(Reprints of this page are available at two cents each) 


How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 





9. By bringing to the bank any of the busi- 
ness of firms with which he is connected and 
over which he has any measure of influence. 

Many a decision has gone to a competing institution for 
no reason other than that the aesthalied’s bank lacked a 
spokesman. 

10. By recommending his bank to lodges, 
clubs, churches, and other organizations of 
which he is a member. 

If his bank doesn’t have the account, there is, or 
should be, a reason. By investigating the matter, he may 
find reasonable cause for suggesting that all or part of the 
account should be transferred to his bank. 

11. By considering carefully what he might 
be able to do about bringing to his bank all or 
part of the accounts of school districts, and 
those of other municipal subdivisions. 

Fairness should be the rule in this as in all business 
solicitation efforts. It is, however, a universally recognized 
rule of conduct in competitive enterprise that honest 
persuasion and the honest use of whatever influence may 
be exercised through friends and business associates is 
entirely compatible with the highest business standards. 

12. By comparing notes with other stock- 
holders with a view to exchanging information 
which will lead to the solicitation of certain 
items of business by the one man or group of 
men most likely to succeed. 

It is important to do the best possible job of matching 
the individual shareholder with the prospect. 

13. By conferring frequently with the cashier 
and other officers regarding new business op- 
portunities and other ways of furthering the in- 
terests of the bank. 

This will be sure to bring about a condition of in- 
creased alertness and an attitude of constructive inquiry 
into ways and means of increasing the scope of the bank's 
services and adding to its profits. 

14. By cultivating the feeling and attitude 
that he represents the bank in all of his business 
contacts. 

If, then, he will deliberately visit manufacturin, plants 
and other substantial business enterprises and talk with 
their chief executives, he will cement existing customer 
relationships and gain new ones. 

15. By availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of newcomers. 

While this is highly desirable for other than business 
reasons, its possibilities as a business-getting technique 
should not be overlooked. The newcomer might readil 
be found to control a considerable amount of good tok 
business. 

16. By repeatedly reminding himself that he 
has a share in the responsibility for the growth 
and efficient management of the bank. 

The responsibility is, in the last analysis, to himself. 


As part-owner of the bank, he has a very direct interest 
in its welfare and progress. 


Banks throughout the country have purchased from BANKERS 
MONTHLY upwards of 100,000 reprints of this statement of 16 ways 
in which a stockholder can help his bank. Many others have requested 
and obtained permission to reprint the statement. 


The wide approval thus indicated suggests that there are many 
other banks which could make advantageous use of these reprints, so 
BANKERS MONTHLY is again making them available at 2c each. 
Permission to reprint the statement will be gladly granted upon request, 


and a sample will be supplied for that purpose. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
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New Books, Analyses 





MARINE MIDLAND CORP. Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., Dept. “S’’, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5—Investment 
study. 


INTERMEDIATE-TERM BANK CREDIT FOR 
FARMERS. $1. Agricultural Commis- 
sion, American Bankers Association, 
12 E. 36 St., New York 16—New 
manual. 


ROBERT R. YOUNG & ALLEGHANY 
CORP. Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5—Investment 
study. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
AS A METHOD OF BUSINESS FINANCE. 
By Clyde W. Phelps. Commercial 
Credit Co., Baltimore 2—-Study in 
commercial financing. 


DEVELOPMENT BANKS. By William 
Diamond. 128 pages. $3. World 
Bank, 1818 H St., NW, Washington 
25—Study of institutions for mobiliz- 
ing investment in economic develop- 
ment. 


BREWSTER-BARTLE DRILLING CO., INC. 

Rowles, Winston & Co., 1330 Bank 

of the Southwest Building, Houston 2 
Investment study. 


THE FARMERS BANK. By Dudley C. 
Lunt. 290 pages. $10. Farmers Bank 
of the State of Delaware, Dover 
Historical account of the president, 
directors and company of the Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware, 1807- 
1957. 


BANK LOANS ON LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. By Leigh R. Gignilliat, 
Jr., vice president of American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., 33 N. La- 
Salle, Chicago 90 -24-page manual. 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES. Selig 
Altschul, 37 Wall St., New York 4 
82-page study and appraisal. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BANK INVEST- 
MENT. By Major B. Einstein, vice 
president of First National Bank in 
St. Louis, 510 Locust St., St. Louis 1 

General survey of the management 
of bank investment portfolios. 


November 15, 1957 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS. Advisory Committee on 
on Special Activities, American 
Bankers Association, 12 E. 36 St., 
New York 16~—-Report 
trends as of fall, 1957. 


on world 


RESIDENTIAL FINANCE, 1950. 
By Richard U. Ratcliff, Daniel B. 
Rathbun and Junia H. Honnold. 
176 pages. $6. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Data on the position of all partici- 
pants in mortgage financing processes. 





INVESTMENTS IN ITALY. Banca 
d’America e d’Italia, Head Office, Via 
Manzoni 5, Milan, Italy-—Contains 
the text of the new Italian legal pro- 
visions on foreign investments with 
an outline of their salient features, 
and a compendium of the Italian 
income tax system. 


WHOLESALE TRADE. $.40. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office; Washington 
25 Sales by class of customer based 
on the 1954 census of business. 





The NADA Official Used Car Guide is now published 


in 8 regional editions, every 30 days to provide 


better service and even more accurate reporting in 


your local area. 


In addition, the Guide contains many valuable 


features such as: 


Average Wholesale 
Value 


Average Retail 


Average Loan 


(in most areas) 


identifying Specifications 


and others 


Still onty 
$g-00 


PER YEAR 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Useo CAR 


Guide Co. 





2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1927-1957 
Our 30th Anniversary 
Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 
TITLE INSURANCE 


15 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MARYLAND, OHIO, INDIANA, 
FLORIDA, DELAWARE, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA 
AND DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-2700 


Thomas H. Quinn, President 


ss Arizona- 


Birthplace of the U. S. cattle industry 
(brought in by Spanish Conquistadores) 

and origin of the “tales of the Old West,” 
Arizona’s livestock industry income 

still runs about $103 million annually. 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


For those who think of “cowboys ’n Indians” in 
connection with Arizona, it is well to point out 
that during the past decade we led the nation in 
percentage growth of manufacturing employment. 
During this period, our annual manufacturing 
income climbed from $86 million to $400 million. 


And THIS is 
“Arizona’s Bank" 


51st in the Nation 
49 Offices 
Resources $471 Million 


PHOENIX 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE TREND OF BANK LOANS. (Firs t 
half of 1957). Research Council, 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36 St., New York 16. Available 
on a subscription basis at $2.00 a 
year--Presents in convenient form 
for analytical purposes the loan data 
released by the Federal Reserve 
System on weekly reporting member 
banks and provides forms for keeping 
the series up-to-date. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK STOCKS. 
Stroud & Co. Inc., 123 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 9—Quarterly compari- 
son of 11 Philadelphia bank stocks. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—U.S. 
44 pages. $3.00. LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES--CANADA. 20 pages. $3.00. 
FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANIES. 48 
pages. $2.00. Conning & Co., 15 Lewis 
St., Hartford 4, Conn.—-Record of 
earnings and other financial data. 


1957 CANADIAN TRAD E_ INDEX. 
1100 pages. $10.00. Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 67 Yonge St., 
Toronto— Directory of 10,000 Cana- 
dian manufacturers and their prod- 
ucts. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. By Frederick 
G. Coqueron, petroleum analyst of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 
Pine St., New York 15-—Annual 
financial analysis. 


BANK STOCK PRICES AND THE BANK 
CAPITAL PROBLEM. By David Du- 
rand. 68 pages. $1.00. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 261 
Madison Ave., New York 16—-Exten- 
sive study made as part of the Na- 
tional Bureau’s Financial Research 
Program, aided by a grant from the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 


Western Europe's Bankers... . 
(Continued from page 38) 


ously deny that discount rate reduc- 
tions have been made to stimulate 
activity or that they intended to ease 
conditions in the capital market: 
“The central bank has always taken 
the view that monetary policy should 
not be governed by the capital mar- 
ket’s needs, since financing through 
the capital market is not an end in 
itself and should be assisted by means 
of central bank policy only so far as 
this is compatible with the over-all 
monetary situation.” 
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In other ways, the philosophy of 
the Deutsche Bundesbank resembles 
that of the Federal Reserve. ‘In 
our country,” say the credit mana- 
gers, ‘just as everywhere else in the 
world, defense of the currency and in 
particular of internal purchasing power 
means a continuous struggle. When 
inflationary tendencies become too 
strong they have to be countered by 
measures of deflation from which both 
the guilty and the innocent are bound 
to suffer. Nobody will deny that it is 
essential to maintain and defend pur- 
chasing power in the interest of the 
public as a whole. The Deutsche 
Bundesbank feels entitled to expect, 
on the other hand, that all prominent 
quarters pay heed to this considera- 
tion so as not to induce effects 
either in the political field or by em- 
ployers or employed in regard to 
wages and prices—which the bank 
may be able to counter in large 
measure and to reduce, but which it 
cannot always entirely neutralize.” 


Swiss View 


Swiss bankers, from experience and 
a superior observation post, do not see 
such devices as devaluations, revalua- 
tions, prepayment of debts, import 
quotas and other measures a lasting 
solution to any European country’s 
inflationary troubles. Instead, they 
stress that the past shows each 
economy must accept credit restraint, 
endeavor to balance its budget and 
not expect its standard of living to 
rise at a faster rate than productivity. 
The long-range alternative to a sound 
program is inflation and its conse- 
quences, and lack of economic sta- 
bility, it is contended. Of keen in- 
terest to Swiss financiers interviewed 
is the worldwide shortage of invest- 
ment capital. Granted that the 
Western World is already confronted 
with an inflationary threat, they cite 
the urgent need for the free countries, 
under the leadership of the United 
States, to assist building up under- 
developed economies in Africa and 
Asia. This Herculean task, they con- 
tend, must be accomplished or col- 
lectivism will move into the vacuum. 


FACTORY WANTED 
BUILDING SOLD WE NEED NEW HOME 


Do you know of a factory that is losing 
money and wouid like to sell out? We want 


to buy a factory complete with equipment, 


machinery, land, buildings We can make 
an immediate cash payment of $200,000, or 
more if required Phone or write Max 
Wender, Montgomery Engr’g Co. 8500 
12th St. Detroit 6, Mich. TR 4-0929 
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“‘We’ve had problems like this 
before. A loan against your 
inventory will give you what 
you need . . . and our committee 
will doubtless approve it when 
backed up by American Express 
Field Warehousing Receipts.” 





can 
help 
yOu 
Tom!" 


P.S.... Join the growing number of bankers across 
the nation who insist on the best in Field Warehousing 
. . . by suggesting to your customers inventory loans 
backed by American Express Field Warehouse Receipts. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 
Offices Nationwide 


“Field Warehousing is a quick 
and easy procedure . . . there’s 
a small additional cost for you... 
but it makes the loan attractive 
for us. I suggest we call the 
American Express man right 
now... and we’ll have your 
loan under way in a jiffy.” 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 





we will pay the following prices _ _ 
$20 Gold__- $36.50 each 


$10 Gold $18.00 each 
$5 Gold $9.00 each 
$3 Gold $25.00 each 
$2.50 Gold $ 6.00 each 
$1 Gold $ 7.50 each 


We are also seeking the following - 
$50 Gold $400.00 each 
$4 Gold $500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 

no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2 2580 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisals forBanks, Estates. Insurance Companies 
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Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 





ANK J. BRADE 
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INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


570 Broadway, Dept. BM., New York 12, N. Y. 
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Take Banking Story to Campus 


OLLEGE DEANS, placement officers, 
and faculty members represent- 
ing 17 colleges and universities 

in three eastern states are better able 
to tell their students about career op- 
portunities in banking as a result of 
their attendance last month at the 
first ‘“‘College Day’’ meeting to be held 
in the Philadelphia area. Said William 
L. Day, Chairman, The First Penn- 
sylvania Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, in his message of greeting to 
the group, ‘‘Opportunities in banking 
today are bright for the energetic 
college graduate, Salaries and bene- 
fits now offered career young men 
by the banking industry closely paral- 
lel those offered by other industries.’’ 

The oceasion, sponsored by six 
member banks of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association, was 
hailed by Geoffrey S. Smith, president 
of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
and the P. C. H. A. as a first im- 
portant step in taking the banking 
story to the campus. 

Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, President 
of Central-Penn National Bank 
pointed out that the steady growth 
in banking emphasizes the need for 
new executives. 

The fact that the ratio of officers 
to non-officers in the banking field 
runs higher than in other industries 


was cited as another indication of the 
wide range of opportunity awaiting 
qualified college men. 

Following the general discussion 
meeting held in the morning at The 
First Pennsylvania, the visiting aca- 
demic officials toured the participat- 
ing banks in small groups for a first- 
hand look at bank operations during 
a typical business day. 


Following panel discussions with 
men now in bank training programs, a 
general question and answer discus- 
sion was conducted at the Philadel- 
phia National Bank by Frederic A. 
Potts, President of P. N. B. Dinner 
and a talk by P. C. H. A. President 
Smith, closed the sessions. 

Philadelphia banks participating in 
the meeting were: Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank, Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Company, The First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking and Trust Company, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
The Philadelphia National Bank and 
the Provident Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Company. Colleges and uni- 
versities represented were Bucknell, 
Delaware, Drexel, Franklin & Mar- 
shall, Haverford, LaSalle, Lehigh, 


Pennsylvania Military College, Penn 
State, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rider, 
Rutgers, Saint Joseph’s, Swarthmore, 
Temple and Villanova. 





Harold W. Scott, senior vice president, First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company, is 
here shown addressing 36 visiting officials from 17 mid-Atlantic colleges and universities in 


the bank's board room, as Philadelphia's first “College Day” gets under way. 


Others at 


speakers’ table, beginning at left: Casimir A. Sienkiewics, president, Central-Penn National 
Bank; William L. Day, chairman, First Pennsylvania Company; John P. Adams, vice president 
for personnel, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank. 
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The First Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
with ACTIVITY COUNT! 


A brand new bookkeeping machine... with a brand new idea! Automatic printed total of active 


accounts. Now, bankers can get an accurate picture of daily activity without a minute’s extra work. Now 


supervisors can program work loads for greater efficiency. Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 
and simplicity of the new President. They appreciate the time-saving features like: automatic balances, 
automatic check and deposit count, automatic carriage shuttling for 

analysis. And composite proof assures both proper account selection and 

balance pick-up. You can own this advanced bank model for fe 
considerably less than you 

might expect to pay 


Monroe ihesitabiean: Minchin See the MAN from MON ppe 


Company, Inc. General Offices: 


for CALCULATING 
J Ay 1eec 7 ADDING 
Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. Qo. eneeuminn 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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New Cummington Collator 


This new, more compact and light- 
er, Model 85A eight-station collator, 
manufactured by Cummington Cor- 
poration, handles any sheet from 5 by 
7 to 11 by 14 inches and collates paper 
from nine pound manifold to 110 
pound ledger with automatic self-ad- 
justing, vacuum, paper feed. Paper 
supply can be replenished without 
turning off the machine which gathers 
up to eight sheet sets at a rate of 
16,000 per hour. 


Built-in features automatically ad- 
just to weight of paper and eliminate 
costly down time in changing jobs. 
The model may be had with casters 
for inter-office mobility. 


Contact the corporation, 718 Bea- 


con Street, Boston, Mass., for addi- 
tional information about this prac- 
tical collator. 








What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 

Calendars— Matches 

AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM cot onal lar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 

11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Rin 

12. BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mait—Safe Depesit— 
Stamp—Stora 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wa 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

24. oo. BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


. DECALS 

26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. ee ee ee eo tomet 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES ; 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 

—— Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 

—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


SOOnND Sewn 


-~ 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

38. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

40. aren orttee tow eck Signer—Duplicator 

41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

42. he 

43. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
Lamp 

44. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 
Bookkeepin; rn one 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

46. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


Currenc 

52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
‘counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Piates—Outdoor—Telier 

58. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewrite: 

59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marking 

62. SUPPLIES—General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINES 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Planning Guide Offered 
BB and E Corporation 


“Planning Guide to Successful 
Branch Banking Quarters’, a com- 
prehensive 28-page booklet designed 
to help bankers in formulating plans 
for branch offices, has recently been 
published by Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation. 


Citing the steady increase in the 
number of branch banking units, the 
booklet translates this well known 
bank design firm’s experience into 
a thorough outline of factors influ- 
encing location, size, type and design 
of “‘satellite’”’ operations. It is replete 
with exterior and interior photo- 
graphs of large and small installa- 
tions throughout the country, and 
includes functional sketches of the 
“branch banks of tomorrow’’. 


Complimentary copies are available 
to bankers on request from Bank 
Building and Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo., or from the company’s 
offices. 


Touch’n Seal Envelopes 
Save Mail Handling Costs 


New developments in envelope 
manufacturing techniques have made 
possible the open side and open end 
Touch ’n Seal envelopes for use in 
financial institutions across the coun- 
try. Termed by the manufacturer, 
the Tension Envelope Corporation, 
as “best for bulk,’ these latex 
gummed envelopes permit mail room 
or office personnel handling mail to 
seal the envelopes without moisture. 


A special latex adhesive on the flap 
and body seals the envelope instantly 
and safely on contact. Personnel 
using Touch ’n Seal window-state- 
ment envelopes are able to stuff bulky 
statements and seal almost in the 
same motion. 


“Tdea Kits’’ containing samples of 
these new economically priced enve- 
lopes can be obtained at no cost from 
the Tension Envelope Corporation, 
Suite 521, 19th & Campbell, Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


“Key-Hole’’ Signals 


Colors signal at a glance six important situa- 


tions that should be noted. 
and samples. 


Hampden Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
P. O. BOX 986 PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Send for prices 
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Purina Dealer Cy Hennes, owner of Hennes Feed Mill, discusses the financing of a new project with 
A. G. Sirek, executive vice president, and Cashier Gene Schmid, of the State Bank of New Prague. 


estes: 5 aia 


A veteran banker states: 


“HAVING A PURINA DEALERSHIP HERE 





MEANS A GREAT DEAL TO ALL OF US” 


“Having a Purina Dealership in New 
Prague means a great deal to all of us,” 
A. G. Sirek, executive vice president of 
the State Bank of New Prague, Minne- 
sota, said recently. 


Mr. Sirek, a past president of the 
Minnesota Banker’s Association who 
currently serves on the Council of 
Administration of the American 
Banker’s Association, continued: 


“Since Cy Hennes became our Purina 
Dealer in New Prague, he has done a 
lot of good, educating and advising 
farmers around here. This has resulted 
in more profitable farming throughout 
the area; and, his efforts have brought 
more business to New Prague.” 


The banker-dealer relationship has 
seen the ups and downs of the live- 
stock industry—$35 a hundred feeder 
cattle that sold for $24 a hundred the 
following year... finished hogs that 
brought 10 cents a pound... eggs that 
sold for 20 cents a dozen. Yet, the bank 
has never lost a cent on any of the feeders 
recommended by Purina Dealer Hennes. 


The reason: “We rely heavily on Cy’s 
recommendations when feeder con- 
tracts come up before the board.” 


Cy Hennes, a former farmer, obtained 
his Purina franchise eight years ago. 
For the past seven years, he and Bankers 
Sirek and Schmid have worked to- 
gether ...influencing many to make 
New Prague their place to do business. 


PURINA...vYourR PARTNERIN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Chart Pak’s New Lightweight 
Easel for Bank Meetings 


A new equipment item that has 
rapidly become indispensable in banks 
is this lightweight, easily assembled 
aluminum easel marketed by Chart- 
Pak, Ine. 

Ideal for use at any and all types of 
meetings as a demonstration, display 
or chalk-talk board, this floor model 
weighs less than 12 pounds and can be 
set up or taken down by one person 
in a matter of seconds. 

Extended the easel measures 72 
inches. It closes to 29 by 45 inches. 
The work or display area the board 
provides is 27 by 36 inches. A smaller 
model for use on a desk or table is 
also available. 

The floor model also doubles as a 
sketching easel, either standing or 
sitting. Both models adjust easily and 
hold any desired position. 

Precision design and non-skid feet 
assure sturdy, firm support for flip 
overs, mounted materials or for writing 
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An aluminum easel folded for carrying and in display position. 


or sketching. Pads are also available 
for both models. 
For additional information write 


Chart-Pak, Ine., River Road, Leeds, 
Mass. 


MOVING MESSAGE 


; 


a DISPLAY 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


* 3 SIZES OF LETTERS 
MSR Wha Bem atl eel a) 


Motion Display Co., Inc. 





5112 SEVENTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 


“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ Business’”’ 






his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 


hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. és Madison Avenue, New York (6, N.Y. 
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Early American Thermometers 
Register As Gift Items 


As an impressive reminder gift for 
bank customers or as an excellent new 
account incentive gift, the Springfield 
Instrument Company suggests its 
Early American Thermometer. 

A precision instrument that 
measures 334 by 5 inches, the ther- 
mometer reproduces the colonial hand- 
earved style and glowing old brass 
finish. It is adaptable for desk, shelf 
or wall use. 

The dial of the thermometer pro- 
vides an excellent spot for imprinting 
the bank name. 

Individually packaged in an im- 
pressive gift box, this practical item 
is certain to register with customers 
and prospects alike. 

Springfield Instrument Company, 
Inc. is located at 111 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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*‘Recordata’ Books as Gifts 


A handf time and labor saving home 
organizer that qualifies as an excellent 
gift suggestion for any bank is the 
product of the Home Economies Di- 
vision of the American Recordata 
Institute Inc., 550 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Called the ‘Home Manager’, this 
compact 9 by 7 inch unit is an attrae- 
tively package system for directing 
domestic affairs. Heart of the system 
are the 32 page Annual and 16 page 
Permanent ‘Recordata’ books. 


Eighteenth Century Facsimiles 
Make Impressive Decorations 


A new folio of fine snow-parchment 
facsimiles of old calligraphy whose 
subject matter is not only nostalgic, 
but also closely woven into the his- 


tory of business and industry has 
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We are frequently asked by officials of 
large banks what we are doing with 
respect to mechanized check handling. 
The question is timely, but since it often 
carries the overtone of doubt that we 
are doing anything at all, we think it 
advisable to answer it in print. 


For the most part, we are simply wait- 

ing. Part of our job is to be ready to 

redesign bank checks so that they will 

| accommodate themselves to mechanized 
processing as soon as machines are avail- 

| able. There are no machines available 
now, nor has there been any exact deter- 

| mination concerning new check design 
specifications. We canconveniently make 
our changes between the time machine 
limitations are known and the time 
when machines are delivered, 


As for printing with magnetic ink, we 
have been doing this for quite some 
time. In fact, a number of banks have 
been getting conventional checks from 
us printed in magnetic ink without their 
knowing it. In order to learn its charac- 
teristics, we use it all che time on one 








AI 


CHECK PRINTERS 


been published by Document House. 


Six 10 by 14 inch facsimiles ready 
for framing make up the folio the sub- 
ject matter of which dates back to 
1736. 

Each print spells out a basic precept 
or principle near and dear to a banker’s 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


A TIMELY QUESTION _ 























press because we think it is better to do 
our experimenting now. So far it has 
handled very well indeed, and we get 
an adequate “signal” from both offset 
and letterpress processes. 


Insofar as special type is concerned—to 
be used for printing Arabic numerals 
and “read” signals - we will have it within 
six or seven weeks after the style and size 
are announced. Only twelve to fourteen 
characters are involved, but as of now 
no compatible design has been agreed 
upon by all of the machine people. We 
have knowledge of what mightbe decided 
upon, and we have reproduced it for dis- 
play purposes in periodic progress reports, 
but there would be no point in cutting 
matrices until we were instructedto doso. 


So, while we say that we are simply 
waiting, actually we are also watching 
...with keen interest, we might add. We 
do not intend to build any machines to 
sort, or post, or electronically record, 
but we do intend to supply checks which 
will move accurately through such ma- 
chines regardless of who makes them. 








CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 














CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


heart, beginning with Reputation, 
Wisdom and Honesty and ending 
with a penetrating chat on the use of 
Prudence in Getting Riches. 

When framed and hung in offices 
and conference rooms, this hand- 
writing-on-the-wall can speak for man- 
agement in a very special way. 

Address Document House, Post 
Office Box 242, Greenwich, Conn., for 
more information. 


L. H. LAMOTTE, executive vice presi- 
dent of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation and general mana- 
ger of its Data Processing Division, 
has been named president of the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers Institute. 
Mr. LaMotte who has had a long 
career in the office equipment field, 
was elected at the institute’s 7st 
annual meeting held recently at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. 


The election of S. H. (JIM) CHELSTED 
as president of ThriftiMatie Corpora- 
tion was recently announced. He 
succeeds PHILIP K. BARKER who will 
retain the office of Chairman of the 
Board. 
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Burroughs 3-Total Tellers Machines 


save more time for bank, teller, customer; 
give all three more protection 


NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SPEED. Nothing 
like them for complete mechanical receipting, 
validating and dual in-and-out cash _ control. 
Nothing like them, either, for the convenience of 
extra features such as deposit accumulation and 
miscellaneous listing. 


They’re the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machines, 
in five moderately priced models. Compact, smart 
looking, too. 


At the teller’s window, one simple operation prints 
all transaction data on the deposit receipt (makes 
any number of duplicates). And the customer’s 
on his way. 


Meanwhile, the teller taps a key to repeat the 
identical data on the deposit slip and on the 
locked audit journal. Customer and teller save 
time. Customer’s and bank’s records must agree. 
No chance for illegible or altered figures. Another 
lock permits bank to control cash received. 


Detail journal makes balancing out at any time a 
simple matter of counting cash. Control lock 
protects teller against unauthorized use of machine. 


For a close-up of the new speed, accuracy and 
protection the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machine 
can bring to your day-to-day banking operations, 
call our nearest branch office. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


* Model with movable carriage lets teller do miscellaneous 

figuring jobs right on the spot without printing on 
locked-in journal. Both models permit miscellaneous 
figuring without disturbing cash figures. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S Burroughs 





“Burroughs’’— Reg. TM. 
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BANKERS and BROKERS 





B. D. HILL 


J. S. EHRLICH 


First National City Bank of New York: 
B. DOUGLAS HILL was recently ad- 
vanced to vice president. Previously 
he had served with the group super 
vising the bank’s affairs in the 
Middle West. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: JESS E. WILSON, personnel offi- 
cer, has been named vice president 
and JOHN T. BAMBURY, JOHN S. EHR- 
LICH, SIGFRED E. HANSEN and ROBERT 
E. MASSOTTI have been appointed to 
assistant vice presidencies. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York: 
CHESTER T. BARDSLEY and JULIAN L. 
MEYER were admitted to general 
partnership in this investment bank- 
ing and brokerage firm. 


Citizens & Southern Bank of Atlanta, Ga.: 
Two newly promoted officers are 
SIMPSON D. KIDD, JR., named a vice 
president and MISS ELEANOR THORN- 
TON, an assistant vice president. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 
Heading a number of promotions are 
those of J. BRADLEY GREEN and 
DONALD A. STODDARD who were ad- 
vanced from second vice presidents 
to vice presidents. Also appointed 
were FRANK P. SMEAL as second vice 
president, and CHARLES E. BLACK- 
FORD, III as assistant treasurer. In 
the foreign branches, HERBERT A. 
BUSH became an assistant manager 
and LEONARD R. S. WILLIAMS an 
assistant secretary in the London 
Office. ROBERT D. HEWINS was made 
an assistant secretary in the Brussels 
Office. 


The First Boston Corp., New York: 
F. L. LEE JONES has joined this invest- 
ment banking organization. Mr. 
Jones will be in charge of the railroad 
division of the investment 
department. 


research 
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Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans: 
Formerly an assistant cashier, E. J. 
KAFOED has been elevated to the 
position of vice president. He will 
be in charge of the bank’s new Civic 
Center office. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Co., N. Y. C.: 
Announcement was recently made of 
the appointment of JAMES W. TOREN 
as vice president. 


J. W. TOREN 


D. B. WHITNEY 


G. R. DURANG T. S. HALTEMAN 


J. M. CLARKE JOHN L. GRANT 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: DONALD B. 
WHITNEY, GEORGE R. DURANG, THEO- 
DORE S. HALTEMAN, J. MELBER CLARKE 
and JOHN L. GRANT were recently ele- 
vated to the newly created rank of 
regional vice president, under a new 
program for administration of its 
30-branch system in the greater 
Philadelphia area. At the same time 
JAMES J. GALLAGHER was promoted 
from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice president. 











E. F. Hutton & Company, N. Y.: 
WILLIAM M. CANBY, III and FREDERICK 
F. PEASE were named co-managers of 
the newly opened Madison Avenue 
office. WALTER WATSON, 93 will con- 
tinue as honorary manager. 





R. H. BARNARD 


F. E. DEREMER 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Company, To- 
ledo: President of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., RANDOLPH H. BARNARD, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y. C.: 
From assistant secretary, FRANK E. 
DEREMER has been advanced to 
assistant vice president. 


Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago: 
WILLIAM K. BOSSE has joined this in- 
vestment banking and brokerage firm 
as a senior analyst in the 
writing department. 


under- 


The Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: PAT F. O'BRIEN, president of 
Gordon Foods Division of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Ine., has 
director. 


been elected a 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
New York: FRANK J. NOONAN is now 
associated with this investment bank- 
ing and brokerage firm as manager 
of its municipal trading department. 


National Newark & Essex Banking Co.: 
MARSHALL L. WOLF has been named 
an assistant cashier succeeding ROBERT 
KELLY who has been promoted to the 
post of manager of the main office 
bookkeeping operations. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. C.: 
Two members of the fiduciary divi- 
sion, RALPH FARRINGTON and RAY- 
MOND W. MOORE have been appointed 
personal trust officer and corporate 
trust officer, respectively. 
assistant secretaries were: JAMES D. 
ELLEMAN, JOSEPH B. HARTMEYER, 
JOHN P. LEWARE, RICHARD W. POLS- 
LEY, WILLIAM E. ROWAND, RICHARD 


Named 
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A. ERBACHER, FRED J. RAICHLE and 
JOHN H. YOE. At the same time 
WALTER SAUERMAN wWaSs 
assistant treasurer. 


made an 





A. W. BARKAN S. P. STEVENS 





J. M. DIGGS N. F. THOMAS 


Trust Co., San Francisco: 
Four newly elected vice presidents 
are: A. WILLIAM BARKAN, and S. P. 
STEVENS, commercial loan officers, 
San Francisco head office; JOHN M. 
DIGGS, Sacramento district public re- 
lations executive; and N. FISHER 
THOMAS, commercial loan officer, San 
Jose office. 


American 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
LESLIE A. SOUTHCOMB has been pro- 
moted to assistant cashier and will 
continue in the dealer service divi- 
sion of the consumer credit depart- 
ment. 






Specialists in 
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TRACERS COMPANY OF AMERIC 
517 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank: KERMIT W. 
SCHWEITHELM was recently elevated to 
assistant vice president in the public 
relations and advertising department. 


The First National Bank of Oley, Pa:: 
The fiftieth anniversary was recently 
observed by the publishing and dis- 
tribution of a booklet depicting their 
growth during that period. 


The Hanover Bank, N. Y. C.: Effective 
January 2, 1958, THOMAS E. BAGGOTT 
will join the bank as assistant vice 
president, assigned to the 34th Street 
office. Mr. Baggott is credit mana- 
ger and a member of the top man- 


agement team of Herbert Lawton & 
Co. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., New 
York: JAMES A. CALLAN has been 
elected executive vice president in 
charge of the operations staff, and 
DERYL HULL has been named vice 
president in charge of branch opera- 
tions in the western U.S. 


North Central Life Insurance Co., St. Paul: 
RAYMOND L. COTY has been named 
special representative in the credit 
insurance division. 


American Surety Co. of New York: 
LEE P. DORSEY and HAROLD S. MINER 
have been elected trustees. Mr. 
Dorsey is counsel for the New York 
State Bankers Association and New 
York State Bankers Retirement Sys- 
tem, and is a director of Seabrook 
Farms Co. and other corporations. 


















Mr. Miner is a vice president in 
charge of the Fifth Avenue office of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., and is a 
director of The Gray Manufacturing 
Co. and other corporations. 





J. A. WHITE FRAN E. BOWEN 


Old Republic Life Insurance Co., Chicago: 
JAMES A. WHITE has been appointed 
manager of the under-writing and 
policy issue department, and FRAN 
E. BOWEN has been named a super- 
intendent of agencies with head- 
quarters in Areadia, Cal. 





SHERMAN DRAWDY A. H. ARDREY 


Piedmont Life Insurance Co. of Atlanta: 
SHERMAN DRAWDY, president of Geor- 
gia Railroad Bank & Trust Co. of 
Augusta and former treasurer of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
been elected a director. 


Equitable Life Insurance Co. of lowa: 
ALEX H. ARDREY, president of Bankers 
Trust Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 


James Talcott, Inc., New York: 
NELSON LOUD, managing partner of 
F. Eberstadt & Co., was elected a 
director of this financing and factor- 
ing organization. Mr. Loud also is 
a vice president and director of 
Chemical Fund, Inc. 


Thorp Finance Corp., Thorp, Wis.: 
ROBERT M. CONWAY has been named 
a vice president. He has been a direc- 
tor since 1953. 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles: RICHARD R. DOTTS was elec- 
ted treasurer. 
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Pan American World Airways, New York: 
JOHN B. GATES was elected vice presi- 
dent-finance. He formerly was treas- 
urer of Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co., of which he continues 
as a director. 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc., New York: STEPHEN C. 
RIDDLEBERGER has been elected vice 
president and comptroller of the 
American Broadcasting Co. division, 
and assistant treasurer of AB-PT. 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, O.: BENJAMIN V. WRIGHT, 
JR., has joined the company’s general 
finance department. For the past 
22 years, Mr. Wright has been with 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark, invest- 
ment consultants in New York and 
Boston. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.: 
WILLIAM T. WADE was elected assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland, O.: 
JOHN W. HOOPER, president of The 
Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn; 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON of New York 
City, and RICHARD B. TULLIS, vice 
president, were elected directors of 
this manufacturer of printing equip- 
ment and supplies. Mr. Hooper has 
been president of the Brooklyn bank 
since 1949, formerly was a director 
and financial vice president of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. Mr. 
Johnston also is a director of Atlas 
Corp., General Baking Co., Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., Electric Bond & 
Share Co. and Stern Bros. and is a 
director and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of E. W. Bliss Co. 


SRieérFs 


Bank Women Elect 


Miss Iweta Miller, assistant vice 
president of the First City National 
Bank, Houston, Texas, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Bank Women at its annual con- 
vention held at the Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel in Boston, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 7-10, 1957. 


Other officers elected were: vice 


November 15, 1957 


, WILLING TO 
"RELOCATE 
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And anxious to get settled immediately. 


Well known by financial institutions across the 
country ... have helped many secure new customers 


and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 


as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand MNally’s. For their 
unique Clubtroller system 
speeds handling, cuts 


costs. eliminates need for 





ledger cards or sheets. 
Cr 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
67 











president, Miss Charlotte A. Engel, vice president, Continental Bank and 


trust officer, National Savings and ‘Trust Company, Houston, Texas; 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Miss Corinne Pool, assistant 
recording secretary, Mrs. Avis Ford, cashier and auditor, First National 
assistant cashier, Reagan State Bank, Bank, Holland, Michigan. Eight 
Houston, Texas; corresponding secre- regional vice presidents were also 
tary, Mrs. Mildred L. White, assistant chosen. 





NEW YORK’S BOWERY SAVINGS BANK recently opened this Commuters’ 
Savings Service on the Long Island Railroad concourse at Penn Station. 
Full banking service will be available from 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. every bank- 


ing day. 


Part of the space was leased from the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Said President Earl B. Schwulst at preview ceremonies, ‘‘A savings 
bank, like any institution which caters to a wide public, must make its 
services as easy as possible to use. Convenient locations and convenient 
hours are expected today. This Service qualifies on both counts.” 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


21-22—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


21-23—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
1958 


16-17—National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
10 12 Mid-Winter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 
10—12—Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


State Associations 


Nov. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


15-17 Arizona: Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
1958 
8 10 Georgia: Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 

12—-Florida: Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

22 -Lovisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
North Dakota: Patterson Hotel, Bismarck 
Texas: Rice Hotel, Houston 
Illinois: Palmer House, Chicago 
Kansas: Kansas City 
Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Maryland: Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
California: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
New Mexico: Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Other Organizations 


Dec. 


1— 6—investment Bankers Association: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 
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the 
miracle of electronics 
brings... 


tomorrow's posting machine today! 


CWaltonal’ Post-TRONIC* 


the first electronic posting machine released for sale! 





electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines ‘‘good"’ or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannct do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

Sut now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payrown 9, on10 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three in 
original print (no carbon). it simpli- 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES . CASH REGISTERS 
nce paper (No Carson Reauinen) 
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Labscope Model 115 Courtesy Burlingame Associates Ltd. 
Y OWL Checks eee 


IN THE ELECTRONIC AGE 


The general use of automation in banking will probably change your 


checks relatively little. Considerations of safety, efficiency and the 
customer's preference all make today’s check the most acceptable form. 
Machines now being designed are adapted to it, with coding 

printed in magnetic ink. And, in the future as for generations, the Safety 
Paper offering the most in protection, quality and service 

will be made by La Monte. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


SREENN RBRERBR KW TRENAS 


GEORGE LA MONTE & s Om, NUT LE Y 








